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COMMENT 

The Only Citizen-Laird 

THE only live asset that the United States and Great Britain 
now possess in common is Mr. Carnram. It might be urged 
with no little semblance of reason that even their joint owner- 
ship is not absolute; that, particularly since he assumed the 
role of the world’s pacificator, Mr. Carneacie really belongs 
to the whole earth, to say nothing of the suns and stars above. 
But we need hardly question one’s own expression of fealty, 
and, since it is. well known that the flag that floats o’er Skibo’s 
halls bears on one side the Union Jack and on the other the 
Stars and Stripes, we may safely assume that his first al- 
legiance, at any rate, is to the Angles, Saxons, Yankees, In- 
dians, negroes, and the like, who inhabit the two lands. Of 
all the living great, therefore, to Mr, Carnecie alone belongs 
the noble title of citizen-laird. As’ such, his first and fore- 
most duty obviously is to maintain peace and good-will among 
his two peoples, holding them gently but firmly beneath the 
wings of the dove and promptly squelching any restive move- 
ment. We feel that he does well, for instance, to chide us in 
« kindly and paternal way for asserting that our trading 
English cousins are rather pleased than otherwise to behold 
a cessation of our commercial activities in foreign lands. 
On behalf of the European segment of his great family he 
disavows this unfraternal sentiment; and Goodness knows that 
‘ve should be glad to believe that he is right if we could; 
but we can’t. But we make no quarrel and will have no 
dispute with an easy boss of two nations. The difference of 
opinion, we suspect, is due wholly to the difference in point 
of view, which becomes apparent enough when we frankly, 
though not with shame, confess that our flag presents precise- 
ly the same appearance on the one side as on the other. 
tlowever— 


He Challenges Statements 

The statements to which Citizen-Laird Carnectr takes par- 
ticular exception are these, as published in an interview in 
the World of this town: 


No less ardent than royalty in support of President Roose- 
VELT is the commercialism of England, France, and Germany. 
The panic of five years ago among the business men of all three 
nations over America’s trade expansion was very real. Our 
concentration of effort and superior methods seemed likely to 
dominate all markets within ten years, and New York was re- 
garded as the certain and almost immediate successor of London 
as the financial centre of the world. 

But there is no longer any fear or even talk of the once-dreaded 
American invasion. Tmpairment of credit has throttled American 
enterprise so effectually as to give our competitors probably a 
score of years in which to recover ground that seemed to have 
» been lost forever. Nowhere, not even in our own haunts of popu- 
lism, was the President’s crusade against great American corpora- 
tions so heartily weleomed as in England and Germany. 


None appreciated better than the business men of those coun- 
tries that bricks cannot -be made without. straw, and that the 
first requisite of successful enterprise is cheap capital. The out- 
come of the President’s resolute action they knew to be inevitable, 
but not in their most optimistic moments did they foresee so quick 
a realization of their fondest hopes 

Now that our greatest transportation companies are unable to 
obtain sufficient money upon working terms to replace even a 
‘single Pacific st&mship lost upon the rocks, British and German 
merchants consider their Eastern trade practically secure, and 
naturally regard our rapidly diminishing exports to the Far East 
with the utmost satisfaction. 

The staggering blow administered by the President to American 
railway securities is beheld with complacency amounting almost 
to glee. The prosperous French people, it is well known, were 
on the verge of diverting their immense surplus investment funds 
from Russia to America: the first large loan had been success- 
fully negotiated, and other were well under way, when President 
ROOSEVELT, in the words of Lord Roruscuip, killed the goose 
that was laying the golden eggs. 

A score of years at least will be required to restore the confi- 
dence that has been shattered. Meanwhile the surplus funds 
will be invested at home, and verification of Mr. HILu’s prediction 
that the Federal government will be compelled ‘to finance our 
railway - building and thereby acquire virtual ownership is gener- 
ally anticipated. 

All this is most gratifying to our commercial and financial 
rivals. They behold American progress halted by American _poli- 
ties and revel in the vast opportunities so unexpectedly presented 
to them. Naturally, therefore, although for reasons quite dis- 
tinct from those of royalty, they are a unit in approval of the 
President’s resolute application of his pregnant policies. 


And Disputes Assertions 

To this Citizen-Laird Carneair rejoins that our gracious 
relatives “are not so savage as to gloat over the misfortunes 
of other lands,” and adds: 


There is a second reason for disputing their rejoicing over 
supposed American reverses of such a serious character as to affect 
her future. No nation can prosper without Great Britain shar- 
ing in its prosperity, nor can any nation suffer reverses without 
Britain suffering also. It is so with both Germany and France. 
It applies especially to the investing classes. 

The amount of European capital invested in America never 
was so great as now. Investors have nominally seen their invest- 
ments quoted at less than the maximums they have recently at- 
tained, but the intrinsic value of the securities has not been 
impaired. No recognized security has passed the payment of 
its bonded interest. British consols have shared in the decline 
with other securities. 

It is a surprising commentary upon Colonel Harvey’s charge 
that it has been under ROOSEVELT’s administration that our coun- 
try has enjoyed the greatest season of material prosperity it has 
ever known. Never has a boom been so general nor so great, nor 
so long continued, as since he bee “ame President. I have witnessed 
nothing like it in my fifty years’ business career. 


Nor’ do we detect aught that is “savage” in the com- 
placeney with which our cousins contemplate our business 
reverses abroad; it is quite natural, altogether British, and 
provocative of blame upon none but our own foolish selves 
for encouraging heedlessness in the conduct of public affairs, 
especially in so far as such conduct bears upon competitive 
relations with commercial rivals. If, indeed, Britain’s gen- 
erous heart throbs with svmpathy because of what the citizen- 
laird describes as a “wholesome check,” by all means again 
let hands be clasped across the sea; but first let us make sure 
that it is melancholy writ on Britain’s visage; we thought 
it was a grin. That the McKintry “boom ”—the greatest 
“witnessed in a fifty years’ business career”—should have 
continued thus far in spite of, hardly because of, the acts 
of the present administration is, we agree, “ surprising.” 


Offering Counter -Views : 
Citizen-Laird Carneatr’s interview proceeds: 


“Has not the President’s declared intention to regulate corpo- 
rations been a factor in the decline?” 

“Only to g trifling extent. The decline was due and it came, 
and then a few unwise people who had suffered in their gambling 
operations in speculative stocks were fain to blame somebody. 
They naturally selected the President, who was engaged in. de- 
vising needed lawful restraints for the prevention of such abuses 
as have been revealed. He has declared that with past issues he 
has no intention to interfere. The past is past. He is correct 
here, for, great though such abuses have been, yet the unpre- 
cedented increase in real values ‘in new land has been such as to 
give to shareholders dividertds which the investor in European 
railways does not enjoy.” 


Yes, sirree! He is correct there. When it comes to rebates 
and such like iniquities in the present and ‘future, be firm— 
aye, stern—in righteous revealing and virtuous uprooting. 
But, la! la! lay no unhallowed finger upom the sacred past. 
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Let the dead rebates bury themselves. _Thus spake Citizen- 
Laird ZARATHUSTRA (retired). 


For a Third Term 
Continuing: 
“Ts not the President considered very radical in his views re- 
garding capital?” 
* Not by those who know him and his aims. He is a truly con- 
servative man who remedies abuses. The railroads have in him 
their best friend, and the reasonable, conscientious, able presi- 
dents of corporations will be found at his side cooperating with 
him. So far from the President lowering the values of bonds and 
shares of American corporations, he will enhance their value.” 
“Do you think it probable that the Democrats will win in the 
next election?” 
“No, I do not.” 
“Can President Roosevett honorably accept another term?” 
“That depends upon whether his party in national convention 
nominates him, although he will not be a candidate, and then 
adjourns, thus calling upon him to lead the hosts to victory. In 
this crisis, my opinion is he would be recreant to his duty if 
he did not respond. No great commandipg figure such as he is 
has a right to live for himself.” 


Comment upon the prospective appearance of all “ reasonable, 
conscientious, and able presidents of corporations” at the 
feet of their truly consérvative boss and best friend may 
safely be reservéd for the day of realization. To enhance 
the present market values of railway bonds and shares, we 
grant, ought not to be difficult. Surely one ought to be able 
to put up what one has put down. But why does this guid 
friend—himself a man of his word and more proud of the 
fact than of all material successes—suggest the probability 
of acceptance of a third term? Are we really alone in the 
helief that the ink used in the White House on the night 
of November 8, 1904, was indelible? 


Spokane v. Northern Pacific Railway 

There is now pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the very interesting question as to whether a rail- 
road company carries on a business of its own; whether it is 
entitled to share in any part of the prosperity of the country; 
also, must a railroad’s rates be determined by a fair valuation 
of the cost of reconstructing the road, no matter what may 
have been its original cost; furthermore, is a rate to one city 
necessarily unfair because it is higher than a like rate 
to a more distant city? The city of Spokane has raised these 
questions in a ease which it has brought against the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. The rates between Spokane and 
astern cities are said to be higher than those charged to 
cities on the Pacific coast. It is easy to answer the various 
questions raised adversely to the railroad, and as the public 
has had that side for a good many months, it may be worth 
while to consider the contention of the roads. To omit the 
eontroversy over the facts involved, we will simply state the 
principles for which the roads contend. 


Questions about Fair Rates 

In the first place, the answer to the complaint that Spokane 
pays higher rates than the coast cities is that the rates to the 
coast are lowered by water competition. It does not follow 
that, because this competition has lowered rates to the 
coast, the shippers of Spokane bear an unjust burden. It is 
‘incumbent upon them, say the railroad’s counsel, to show that 
the charges upon them are greater than the traffic will fairly 
and justly bear. And here the counsel for the railroad give 
a definition of the old phrase, “ what the traffic will bear.” 
It has more than once been explained in the Weekty that 
modern railroad men do not mean by this all that can be 
extorted from the traffic, hut what is compensatory to. the 
transporter and will vet leave a fair profit to the shipper. 
The counsel for the railroad say that, in the view of their 
clients, “a tariff should be built up so as to encourage com- 
merce and not destroy it.” In determining what a railroad 
should charge, the conditions and circumstances of each kind 
of traffic must be taken into account, and a “railroad com- 
pany should he allowed to secure, by any rate above hauling 
cost, traffic which would otherwise be lost to it; which would 
either not exist or would go by some other route.” From this 
argument it follows that Spokane is injured by the lower 
rates to the coast if these rates pay to the road nothing above 
the cost of transportation, and thus increase the general ex- 
pense of carriage; but it is not otherwise injured unless the 
rates are so high as to kill or materially injure its business, 
and this is not contended. Any business which is profitable 


to the carrier is a benefit to all whom it serves, for its services 
are better and less costly to all the easier its circumstances 
and the greater its capacity for service. It does not follow, 
then, according to this contention, that alow rate, established 
to secure or to build up or to create a traffic, is necessarily 
an injustice to a person or to a community that pays a higher 
rate, so long as that higher rate does not impair the profit of 
the shipper. 
The Railroads’ Share in Prosperity | 

Shall the railroads share in the prosperity of the coun- 
try? This question also is involved. If they may not, 
how can they earn the money which they will require to 
increase their facilities in order that the increased demands 
of a growing prosperity may be met? Mr. Brooks Apams, 
the counsel for the city, contends that a railroad is a trustee 
for its public. This contention, if sustained, would require 
that tariffs should be equal and rigid like taxes. Of course 
the railroad is not a trustee. A trustee manages the property 
of others, who own the title to it. The trustee pays to the 
beneficiaries the profits of the property; if there is a loss, a 
trustee does not stand it, but the beneficiaries do. All this 
is different with the roads. Mr. Apams, in arguing that the 
railroad is a trustee, argues in effect that government has 
complete power, the presidents and directors of the roads be- 
ing merely agents, or trustees, to manage the property for the 
public; in other words, that railroading is not a business. 
Here in brief are the outlines of the important questions that 
are before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Spo- 
kane case. They must be considered temperately if they are 
to be determined justly—justly to the community, the public, 
the shippers, as well as to the roads. , 


More about Centralization 

It is now apparent that the Republican newspapers and the 
Republican orators, whenever they are of the opinion that 
Mr. Roosrvett and the Rooseve.t “ policies” should be com- 
mended, have hecome more prone to explanation than to 
eulogy. In his speech at Jamestown on the Fourth of July, 
Governor Huaners was at pains to say that the States had 
their rights as well as the nation; that the Federal govern- 
ment’s rights were paramount, and that Mr. Roosreveir and 
his “ policies ” were intent only on vindicating and enforcing 
Federal rights which had been lying dormant, or which had 
been intruded upon. A good many people will be astonished 
to learn this. It has been thought that President Roosrve.t 
himself has given occasion for another and perhaps a dif- 
ferent view. Only the other day there was published a letter 
written by him to Mrs. Natan about child-labor laws. 
Tn this letter he said that he would gladly leave to the States 
those subjects over which they had appropriate jurisdiction, 
but he added that~if the States failed to perform their duty 
it would be necessary for the nation to perform it for them. 
The letter was written January, 1907, and the sentiment is 
a logical sequence of Mr. Roor’s so-called warning to the 
States, delivered in December, 1906, to the effect that if they 
did not do what they ought to do, the general government 
would do their duty for them by means of constructions of 
the Constitution. Governor Hucnres may have been too busy 
with his labors at Albany to follow the various expressions 
of the President’s mind, either personal or vicarious, but the 
fact remains that such expressions have denoted and continue 
to dencte that the President, with or without the advice of 
Secretary Root, recognizes that the States possess some rights 
and powers of sovereignty, and that he has threatened that 
in some way, if the States do not exercise their sovereign pow- 
ers as he thinks they ought, the Federal government will use 
its might or its influence, not its legal sovereign power, to 
deprive the States of their rights and powers. 


Judge Gray, Senator Knox, and Mr. Taft 

To this conclusion not only Mr. Roostvert’s political op- 
ponents, but his friends, have arrived. The ome are vigorous- 
ly protesting against the violence threatened to our constitu- 
tional Federal government, and are crying out, “ Back to 
the Constitution,” while the others are hastening to explain 
that the President does not mean what his own and Mr. Roor’s 
words seem to imply. The evidence is, however, that the 
President did and doés mean precisely what has been imputed 
to him. I may be that he has determined that the country 
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will not tolerate any violence to the Constitution, but if that 
be true, he seems intent on evading it, or finding a way that 
its spirit can be defeated by indirection. Mr. Roor says that 
the Constitution may be changed by “constructions.” Mr. 
Beverwwce would change it by legislation. Mr. Farrar would 
seize control of the railroads under the clause of the Constitu- 
tion which gives to Congress the power to establish post- 
offices and post-roads. It has-been assumed, and properly, 
that the President was the real author of Mr. Roort’s excursion. 
From his letter to Mrs. Natuan it is fair to assume that he 
agrees with Mr. Bevermwer. He has himself given the country 
to understand that he was impressed by Mr. Farrar’s strange 
contention. Against this unconstitutional view and move- 
ment Senator Knox has contended; Governor HuGues and 
Secretary Tart have attempted to explain it all away; Judge 
FRAY, in his recent address before the Pennsylvania Bar As- 
sociation, says, among other things, while speaking of this 
well-recognized attempt to destroy the States and therefore 
the Federal character of our government: 

It is a doctrine full of peril to our liberties, that Congress 

may seize upon any weapon it pleases out of the great armory 
of Federal powers, and wield it for a purpose for which it was 
not there deposited. 
It is too late now to convince the country that the President 
is not ready to increase the powers of the general government 
arbitrarily, by constructions, by legislation, by a subterfuge 
like Mr. Farrar’s suggestion, and in doing so to take from 
the States those powers which were reserved to the States 
and to the people by the Tenth Amendment. _ 


The Supreme Court Decides 

In March last, in the ease’ of Kansas v. Colorado, the 
Supreme Court met the question squarely and frankly and 
decided against Mr. Roosevett and all his associate advocates 
of the demolition of the Constitution by the political power 
of the government. In what the New York Sun rightly calls 
the “great opinion” of Justice Brewer—an opinion worthy 
of Marsmatt himself—the court decides against a curious 
doctrine advanced by Mr. Roosrvett himself on the authority 
of Justice Witson, whose fame was revived a few months ago 
to give support to the campaign for centralization. The re- 
mark which Mr. Witson made, and on which Mr. Rooseve.t 
and his Department of Justice base their argument, was ut- 
tered before Mr. Wison was a justice of the Supreme Court. 
This dogma was, “that the inherent power of the nation 
exists, outside cf the enumerated powers of the Constitution, 
in eases where the object is heyond the power of the State 
and was originally exercised, or ordinarily exercised, by sov- 
ereign nations.” The ease of Kansas v. Colorado, so far as 
its peculiar merits are concerned, is of little moment in this 
discussion, but, as Justice Brewer said, it belongs to a class 
of cases which involve the “rights of political communities, 
which in many respects are sovereign and independent.” 
Justice Brewer stated the contention of the government—a 
contention which has also been advanced by Mr. Roosevett 
himself. In brief, this contention is that all legislative powers 


which do not properly belong to the States belong to the nation . 


lecause such powers are inherent in sovereignty. Justice 
Brewer denies the contention, and in doing so he speaks for 
the Supreme Court. He declares that the contention is in 


“direct conflict with the doctrine that this is a government | 


of enumerated powers ”; that the Tenth Amendment is there- 
hy ignored. The court holds that Congress had only the ex- 
pressed powers of the Constitution and those powers neces- 
sary and proper to their enforcement: that the new doctrine 
ot “inherent powers ” has no standing in the court, and that 
the goverument of the United States is powerless to overthrow 
the constitutional jurisdiction of the State. There are a 
ereat many reasons why the President’s friends should hurry 
away from his new doctrine, but there is no reason to suppose 
that he and the great body of his followers have abandoned 
it. It remains evident that constitutional government is not 
entirely safe in the hands of men who have advocated that it 
be changed by any other method than. that prescribed, legal 
orderly amendment. 


A Great Surplus 

At the close of the fiseal vear, June 30, the country was 
told that the Federal government’s receipts for the twelve 
months exeeeded its large expenditures by $87,000,000. This 
is known as the surplus, and it is indicative of the very large 


business which the people of this country carried on during 
the year. Of the govermment’s total income, the sum of 
$333,230,000 was derived from customs duties. This surplis 
is treated by a good many persons as if it were profit earned 
by the government in the pursuit of its own business; but 
this is not the proper. view to take. This so-called surplus is 
the excess of taxation above the needs of the government. 
The government has taken from the people $87,000,000 more 
than it requires, although for the year its expenditures were 
so enormous that many critics have said that we have becn 
wildly extravagant. So far as the customs dues are con- 
cerned, they represent a great burden upon foreign commerce. 
If, notwithstanding that burden, our commerce was able to 
pay directly a tax of $333,230,000, and indirectly our people 
were able to pay a tax several times as great added to thie 
price of competing domestic articles, how great would be our 
commerce, and how enormous would be the saving of the peo- 
ple, if the burden were lightened! The government is not in 
business; its surplus is not profit, but the measure of an un- 
necessary exaction. 


Suave Mr. Rockefeller | 
Where is there to be found a more edifying example ot 
amiable and considerate manners than appears*in the habitual 
deportment of our fellow citizen Davison 
Mr. RocKkEre yer is credited with the command of exception- 
ally ample means-—a condition which it. some men breeds a 
disposition towards separation from the mass of mankind, and 
even indifference to the feelings ahd opinions of others. Rich 


‘ men get used to having what they want, and having other 


persons do what they want done, and some of them, when they 
get what they don’t want or are disappointed in their ex- 
pectations, are irritable about it and show temper. It is not 
so with Mr. Rockeretier. He got what he did not want the 
other day when Judge Lanpts constrained him to appear and 


answer questions in the United States district court in Chi- © 


cago. Did he show irritation? Not a particle! He did give 
an exhibition of temper, a most exemplary exhibition of the 
kind of temper in which every man should meet a call of duty. 
His -atteridance on the court excited a great deal of popular 
interest. There were crowds to see him, and scores of de- 
tectives and secret-service men to look after the crowds, Now 
Mr. RockrFELueErR is an elderly man, and he had been brought 
a good ways from home in midsummer to a big city by the 
summons of the court. What with the crowd and its curiosity 
and its remarks, and the heat and all, he had excuse enough 
for some manifestation of nervousness. Brother WILLIAM’s 
nerves, the papers say, were perceptibly rasped. “ But Joun D. 
took it placidly, like a man who has made his peace with 
the world and, counts on growing popularity. He smiled 
genially on the newspaper men, and even mimicked a reporter 
who was trying to take notes in the jam.” So runs the news- 
paper report, and what follows is all to the same effect. 
Placid and courteous through all the proceedings, while his 
lawyers protested and the electric fans pushed about the op- 
pressive air of the densely crowded court-room, Mr. Rockeret- 
LEK responded blandly to all the questions put to him, regret- 
ting in most instances his inability to give the information 
desired, but telling the court who could give it. When he 
got back from court to his son-in-law’s house, and the re- 
porters wanted to know if he was vexed with the judge for 
compelling his attendance, he disclaimed any such sentiment. 
“T have ill feeling against no man,” he said, “ not even news- 
paper men, though they have been persistent. I respect every 
man who has to work and is trying to get along.” 


At Peace with the World 


It is true, as the newspaper said, that Mr. RockereLLer 
gives the impression of being at peace with the world. His 
temper is sweet; he abounds in patienve; he respects authority, 
is anxious about nothing, takes things easy. There are doubt- 
less people who envy him his wealth. With better reason, it 
would seem, they might envy him his dispcsition and his at- 
titude towards mankind and human existence. It is a good 
many years, we presume, since he has bent his energies’ at 
all to money-getting, and during these years his chief concern 
seems to have been to find suitable opportunities to give money 
away. His mind has heen employed in these recent year- 
almost exclusively, we believe, in the diffusion of benefits. 
Very likely that is one reason for the equanimity with which 
he seems to look out on the world. 
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The Proposed Despatch of Sixteen Rattle-ships 
to the Pacific 


\\ HETHER it is expedient at this time to send to the Pacific a fleet 
of sixteen first-class battle-ships is at once a professional and a 
political question which should be considered on its merits, but, 
assuming for the moment that it would be rightly answered in the 
allirmative by the highest Federal authorities, the preliminary in- 
quiry arises whether the method of announcing the decision re- 
fleets eredit on the Executive. There seems to have been an attempt 
at equivocation and the concealment of the truth from this coun- 
try and the world on the part of the administration. Early in the 
first week of July, Secretary Logs declared in the most distinct and 
emphatie terms, on behalf of the President, that a despatch of all 
or any considerable part of our first-class battle-ships to the Pacific, 
there to be detained for an indefinite period, was not contemplated, 
but that, at some future day, the vessels in question might be di- 
rected to take a practice cruise as a fleet, though whether in 
Mediterranean, Atlantic, or l’acific waters. had not been decided. 
On July 4, however, Mr. Metcaur, Secretary of the Navy, in- 
formed the citizens of the Pacific coast in a public speech that, 
within a few months, they might count upon seeing all of our 
available first-class battle-ships in the harbor of San Francisco. It 


is inconceivable that such a definite statement should have been. 


‘made by the head of the Navy Department unless he knew that 
the course mentioned had been fixed upon with the approval of 
President Roosevett. Under the circumstances, it will scarcely 
be denied that the assertion previously made by Secretary Loes 
was misleading, and intended to mislead. We can see no avowable 
motive for such equivocation, nor are we able to reconcile it with 
the reputation for straightforwardness claimed by and for the 
present Chief Magistrate. Official reasons there may be for denying 
one day what was to be acknowledged two or three days later, but, 
as at present advised, we are unable to discern them. If it be said 
that the transfer of battle-ships from American ports in the Atlan- 
tic to American ports in the Pacific is to be made for professional 
purposes alone, and that such a transfer, being a purely domestic 
matter, in which foreign nations are not concerned, we were not 
called upon to make known our design to foreign countries, we 
reply that there was then ‘ho ground for a studious effort to with- 
hold a knowledge of out plan. It would have been at once more 
dignified and more politic to be frank and aboveboard. 

Let us pass to the question of the advisability of the step pro- 
posed, which, as we have said, should be examined on its merits. 
Touching, indeed, the soundness of the technical reasons for mass- 
ing all our first-class battle-ships in a single fleet, and then 
despatching it through the Strait of Magellan to the Pacific 
coast, we do not profess ourselves competent to decide, though we 
may be suffered to remark that professional opinions on the subject 
seem by no means unanimous. Concerning, on the other hand, the 
wisdom of such a proceeding at this time from an international 
view-point, a civilian is perhaps as qualified to form and express 
a judgment as is a naval officer. On this point diverse conclusions 
have been reached by European onlookers. Some say that the 
naval operation mentioned, if deliberately resolved upon, should 
not have been made known until the hour of execution was at hand, 
lest the divulgation of our purpose should act as a provocative to 
Count OkumA and the Jingo faction in Japan, who for some time 
have been trying to stir up popular sentiment against the circum- 
spect HAYASHI party now in power at Tokio. These fire-eaters, 
who protested with so much vehemence against the acceptance of 
the Peace of Portsmouth, may seize, it is suggested, the pretext 
afforded by the proclaimed intention of our government, to insist 
that it is now or neyer for Japan, and that the Mikado’s minis- 
ters should avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the 
two or three months that must needs elapse before the appearance 
of our fleet of battle-ships in the Pacific, to seize Manila Bay, 
Guam, and Hawaii, and thus deprive us of the naval stations indis- 
pensable for recoaling and repair. For the moment it would be 
feasible, undoubtedly, to carry out such a programme. There 
would be, consequently, some sense in the suggestion, if there were 
any ground for believing that the so-called Elder Statesmen, the 
veteran councillors in whom tle Mikado really confides, have any 
intention of plunging their country into a new war for many years 
to come, that is to say, until the assimilation of Korea, the Liao- 
tung peninsula, and Formosa shall have been completed, and the 
present onerous foreign debt shall have undergone a conversion 
which will impose upon the nation’s fiscal resources the payment of 
a lower rate of interest. No one knows better than the Marquis Ito, 
for example, how important such a conversion would be, in order to 
provide a basis for additional foreign loans. He knows that a new 
war at the present time, and expecially a war with so rich a country 
as the United States. would put such conversion out of the ques- 
tion, and that probably Great Britain and France, and certainly 
Germany, would decline to advance a dollar for the purpose. Even, 
therefore, if our insular possessions in the Pacific might, during 
the next two or three months, be taken by surprise, the Elder States- 
men are aware that they could not possibly be held for an extended 


period. We may, therefore, diamiss as most improbable the likeli- 
hood of a contest between Japan and the United States breaking 
out during the next five or ten years, and the despatch of sixteen 
battle-ships to the Pacifie cannot be defended on the plea that it is 
a necessary precaution in view of a probable exigency. It is at least 
possible, however, that the conservative and far-sighted statesmen 
who really govern the Mikado’s empire, whatever may be the views, 
predilections, or antipathies of the ministry of the moment, would 
secretly like to see us place in the Pacific a fleet so formidable 
that even the Jingo faction, which uses the name of Count OKUMA 
to conjure with, would be forced to recognize the folly of risking 
the existence of Japan’s navy and mercantile marine in an un- 
necessary conflict with a superior force. In the absence of any 
authentic evidence on this head, however, we must say that the argu- 
ment for the quick transfer of all our first-class battle-ships to the 
Pacific, and for their prolonged detention there, seems to us pretty 
weak from an international point of view. We repeat that, as to 
the technical grounds for recommending such a proceeding, we 
have no desire to express an unprofessional opinion. Merely as 
publicists, however, we are inclined to think that, in deciding to 
denude the Atlantic of all our first-class pattle-ships for the pur- 
pose of warding off an imaginary danger in the Pacific, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT has gone off at half-cock. 


Doing as You Please 


THERE lived, not long sinee, in this country, an irascible and 
learned old Scotch professor who disapproved of most matters 
American, but beyond and above all else of American women. 
“When you ask them to do anything,” he was wont to say, with 
rising wrath, “they say they don’t want to, as if not wanting to 
were a law!” 

One of the first lessons of life is that all rules are relative. It is 
difficult to come at an absolute and unchangeable law of conduct. 
Here is Mr. BERNARD SHAW questioning even the golden rule and 
urging people not to do to him as they would be done by, because 
of the great variety of tastes in the world. It is quite true that 
kindness and good intentions may err, and that the whole of life 
is constant and necessary concessions and allowances amongst 
fragmentary beings whose wills pull in different directions. 

It is generally admitted that one may not injure other people 
by word or deed, however much one may want to, and that to break 
the accepted Commandments, or in any way to add to the con- 
fusion and misery of the world, or too greatly to upheave its settled 
convictions, invites penalty. It is not fair to be a stumbling- 
block to any one’s aspiring virtue by pointing out too persistently 
the divergencies between convention and morality. There are, too, 
@ertain minor virtues—industry, social. amenities, conventional 
attire—to be accepted as conducing to universal comfort and well- 
being; but beyond all this there lies a vast area of life where one 
may quite legitimately do as one pleases. There is, for example, 
no radically moral point about dancing the two-step every evening 
if inclination points to reading philosophy in the dim lamplight 
of one’s own room. The pursuits of botany and astronemy are 
fundamentally as virtuous as knitting and the newest embroidery 
stitches, and to many minds even more exciting; to explore the 
country on horseback is as honest an occupation as to gossip on 
the front porch of a hotel with accurately undulated hair, and 
to subdue one’s preferences in such matters, for the mere sake of 
a tentative essay to fall in with the wishes of the majority, is at, 
best feeble, if not actually wrong. First place, to fail unneces- 
sarily is in itself a kind of crime, and it may. here be stated, for 
the encouragement of those who prefer sunsets to bows and chat, 
and books to dancing, that, suppress their inclinations as they 
may, they will surely be caught, and their attempts to play the 
game they do not know and for which they have no aptitude will, 
sooner or later, fall through. A gossip, like a poet, is born and 
not made, and let one with mind tense and earnest about the forth- 
coming observations of Mars try to listen to proper converse on 
the hotel porch, and before he realizes it he will have heard with a 
blank stare or an amiable smile the startling news that Jane wore 
the same dress three times last week, or that Dick took Carrie 
out two days in succession in his trap. 

A clever person will make no attempts where failure is pre- 
ordained, but will buoy himself up with example and precept 
and do as he pleases. Examples are numerous and glorious, for 
it can be stated with a fair umount of sweeping certitude that no 
great personality ever lacked the courage to follow his own in- 
clinations wherever these were vital and worthy. “What!” said 
CiiFrorD, after pointing out the fact that crystallization of habits 
and ideas was the last step preceding national decay and death, 
“considering these dangers, do you not see how wrong it is to be 
proper?” 

Apart from such national disaster, there are two other evils in- 
curred which should be guarded against. There is no doubt but 
that the usual is the treasure of the small mind. To conform, 
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then, slavishly to the habits and wishes of the large average is to 
put a dangerous power into the hands of the feeble and the narrow- 
minded. Only the great can be trusted with power over the lives 
and interests of their fellows, and to hand over control of these 
to average man is to’set too slight a value on that most precious 
of human possessions, individual freedom. 

Secondly, conformity detracts greatly from the variegated charm 
of life. It is not a humanity as like as peas in a pod, or as 
unanimous as a flock of sheep, that is interesting or exhilarating, 
but a humanity of separate individuals, each pursuing his own ends, 
his personal life, with courage, zeal, and enthusiasm. After 
all, the black sheep and the stray ewe were the ones of the 
fold who were singled out for comment in Scripture and who were 


valuable to point a moral and adorn a tale, and even ultimately to ° 


give joy in heaven. Failure, any way one takes it, is a poor thing, 
but to fail at a small or unworthy attempt is despicable. To fail 
at being a great hero or a noble thinker may be sad, but at least 
it has its own dignity, and more or less good is sure to have 
been done along the way, but to fail at an attempt to conform to 
average ideas and occupations is a contemptible career along the 
way, a contemptible success if reached and a ridiculous failure 
if the goal is not reached. | 

So let each man draw the line exactly at the edge of what he is 
obliged to do for the good of his kind, and rejoice in the great 
stretch of life which lies over, the line where he may consult 
no taste but his own, and no limitations but those his Creator has 
seen fit to set for him. And to do as one pleases, along all 
legitimate lines, means that life progresses from interest to in- 
terest, from enthusiasm to enthusiasm, until age has no terrors 
and death no sting. For let life but have free play through a 
temperament and it will convince the most dubious and hesitating 
of its power, its continuance, its growth beyond the bounds of 
finitude; it will lead one, hopeful and open-minded and keen- 
hearted, on through the new adventure that lies on the other side 
of death. 


Personal and Pertinent 


ProFEssSOR BuRGEsS is done lecturing to Germans at Berlin, and 
is coming -home to his agreeable chair at Columbia. He is a 
man of'deep emotions and has a long memory. He was a Union 
soldier in our civil war, from the mountains of East Tennessee, 
where he was partly raised, and he was so angered by a Democratic 
declaration in 1864 that he refused to vote for CLEVELAND in 1884. 
Professor BuRGESS is a man of large learning, which he acquired 
in Germany at the time when BrisMARCK’s idea of the nature afid 
power of the state was dominant. It is one of the characteristics 
of some American minds taught in German universities at the 
time when prospective American professors crowded thither, that 
it is quite impossible for them to comprehend the idea of a dual 
sovereignty, or to see that imperial Germany is unlike the Amer- 
ican ideal of a republic. Professor BuRGESS is a man of great 
magnetism, and yet of no conversation. Some one called his last 
speech in Berlin “ impassioned,” and some one else who read it says 
that it could not have been that. But Professor BurGcEess does 
arouse great enthusiasm in his classes. He is a fine example of a 
solid, and now old-fashioned, education, such as Ambherst, his 
college, gave in his time. He also has shown to the Germans how 
permanent are the impressions of their universities. 


Captain Manan, who is now called to account by many good 
men, is not a bad and bloody-minded monster. He does not be- 
lieve that the rules of war should be changed to relieve from 
capture private property of an enemy at sea. He distinguishes 
between capital that is moving and capital that is fixed—that is, 
capital by whose movement on the, sea citizens of the enemy are 


. benefiting, and capital that is earning nothing on land, thus doing 


no hostile service. Captain MAHAN is a calm and philosophic 
man, and ought not to be classed, as he has been on account of this 
utterance, among the uncharitable and bellicose. He would not 
harm- any one even by undue conversation, although he is a 
popular converser when the demand is made upon him. He does 
a good deal of his work in the library of the University Club; he 
plays at the Century Club; he is a devout and attentive officer in 
the Episcopal Church; he mingles in that kind of society whose 
best hold is dinners; and between all his activities he thinks out 
his propositions, and thought is requisite to one who would fully 
answer these. He may have iron-and-blood opinions about war, 
but he does not bluster about them; to the eye he is a well- 
dressed, well-comported gentleman who should, on his face, be 
treated with respect. 


A good many false impressions about men are bred by their 
conversational habits or their letter-writing talent. There is “ Bos” 
EvANs, for example. Some people once called him “ Fighting Bos,” 
and he promoted the conception that was formed from that un- 
enviable term by picturesquely purple talk and letters. But, as 
a matter of fact, there is no more tactful, polite, and cautious 
Officer in the navy than Evans. Once in Alexandria he was com- 


fortably anchored in an admirable berth, when the British {let 
entered under the command of one of the Seymours. The flag. 
ship signalled to the others that an American ship was occupying 
the spot which the admiral intended for his own ship. Evans, 
reading these signals through his glass, set his sails, reversed, and 
backed out, to become the friend of the British admiral forever 
after. Scuuey, the tactful—and the tactician,—sent his men ashore 
in Chile, whose people then wanted to destroy the United States: 
a row followed, and a United States boatswain was killed. The 
“ blustering” Evans in the Yankee would not grant shore liberty 
to any man of his fleet. He was too cautious. A very sedate 
officer, one whose fame for caution is still prevalent in the 
service, insisted upon preferring charges against ScuLey, but the 
“hasty” Evans advised that it should not be, for “ politics” 
would defeat them. Of all men who shouldn’t be taken on their 
face, but on their deeds, EvANs and other sailormen are among 
the most conspicuous. Observe, too, how many different kinds of 
Presidents have affected him. HAYES was a companion; CLEve- 
LAND shot snipe with him; Roosevett admires’ him. The only 
Secretary of the Navy who did not like him was WILLIAM FE. 
CHANDLER. 


The WEEKLY suggested some weeks ago that Harry A. Gar- 
FIELD would be the next president of Williams College, and the 
expected has happened. At Commencement trustee meeting, June 
24, President Hopkins resigned, and Mr. GARFIELD was immedi- 
ately elected. Having before their eyes the unhappy experiences 
of the Institute of Technology in search of a president, the place 
being offered and declined by one after another, the trustees kept 
silent until Mr. GARFIELD accepted. This he has now done. In 
1903 Mr. GARFIELD succeeded Mr. FINLEY as professor of politics 
at Princeton, a chair which so far has been the stepping-stone to 
college presidencies, Mr. Finvey, the first occupant, having been 
succeeded by Mr. GARFIELD because he had become president of the 
College of the City of New York. Mr. Garrietp has had a large 
variety of education and of educating experiences. He is the 
oldest of the four sons of: President GARFIELD, the futher and the 
sons being graduates of Williams. It was when the President 
was on his way to Williams, July 2, 1881, the year when his sons 
Harry and JAMES entered college, to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his graduation, that he was assassinated. Since 
his graduation, Harry has taught and administered and practised 
law, and organized and managed corporations, and he has inter- 
ested himself in political righteousness. He has met a good many 
people, and he has got along with them with remarkable success. 
He taught Latin and Roman history at St. Paul’s School when he 
was young. Then he studied law at Columbia College Law School, 
at the Inns of Court in London and at Oxford. Then he became 
a busy lawyer, then a quiet professor, and now he is at the head 
of his own college, and he is very welcome there. Whether he will 
be quiet or busy depends upon what he will try to accomplish. 
There is so much to be accomplished in American colleges that any 
one taking up their problems finds it difficult to know where to 
begin, but President GARFIELD goes fresh to his new work from the 
influence of Wooprow WILsoN, in whom he has great faith, as 
have all intelligent men who come into intimate relations with the 
president of Princeton. Whatever of a future there is for smal! 
colleges in this country, Williams men are sure that President 
GARFIELD will make a bright one for their college. 


Readers of the WreekLy and of HArPeR’s MAGAZINE will be in- 
terested to read in some detail what was said and done the other 
day at Williams College on the occasion of conferring the degree 
of LL.D. upon Mr. Henry M. AtpEN. The Commencement exer- 
cises were in the Congregational Church. The president, Mr. 
Henry Hopkins, with Mr. ALDEN at his right hand, headed the 
procession into the church. At the close of the exercises the 
honorary degrees were conferred by the president. Those re- 
ceiving the degree of Doctor of Laws came last, and Mr. ALDEN, 
as the oldest, last of these. It was the fiftieth anniversary of his 
graduation. Out of the twenty-five survivors of his class fifteen 
were present, and these stood up, in the place assigned to them in 
the audience, when he was decorated with the purple hood. In 
presenting Mr. ALpEN for this degree, Professor Rice designated 
his record in the following summation: 


“For the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws HEeNry MILLS 
ALDEN, graduate of Williams College in the class of 1857, of 
Andover Theological Seminary in the class of 1860, lecturer of 
the Lowell Institute during the winter of 1863-64 on ‘The 
Structure of Paganism, editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY 1863-69, 
editor of HarPEeR’s MONTHLY 1869 to the present day. Is there 
any one who does not know the genial writer of the Fditor’s 
Study? Author, also, of two volumes entitled God in His 
World and A Study of Death. Rightly is there added to the title 
of the former volume the subscript, ‘An Interpretation.’ In 
all ages and among all races God’s voice has been speaking to 
the hearts of men, a still, small voice heard only in the silence 
of the night or in the depths of a anna digas prophet, the 
seer, the poet, have given to that voice their interpretation. The 
measure of its truth becomes a standard of civilization for its 
generation. This book is like a pool in the forest; according 
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to the vision of the beholder it will mirror infinite depths of 
sky. 
“In the year of its publication Williams College gave to the 
author the degree of Doctor of Letters, a degree that asserts the 
supremacy of the Word, in trust that it shall prove an interpre- 
tation of the Divine. A 

“Not out of obscurity, certainly, though out of a retirement 
most kindred to his nature, his Alma Mater summons him once 
more to receive her highest meed of honor: not as if there were 
advantage in such publicity for one whose seventieth birthday 
the brotherhood of letters in America and England only six 
months ago met to celebrate, but as claiming in due season her 
share of the distinction his abundant merit reflects upon herself.” 


At the alumni dinner grace was said by the Rev. CHARLES 
J. Hitz, of Orange, Virginia, of the class of 52, who had been 
Mr. ALDEN’s teacher at the Ball Seminary, Hoosick Falls, New 
York, and to whose ena@uragement it was due that he took heart 
to enter college, though*he was a poor boy without any resources 
except those which he might command by his own efforts. Mr. 
ALDEN was called upon to make the first address after the dinner. 
After a brief introduction, in which he expressed his ag 
of the supreme honor conferred upon him by his Alma Mater 
— ‘true Mother and true Nurse, the Levana, indeed, who lifts 
her children to their feet, setting their faces toward the world 
and their feet to the hard running in it which is before them; 
nor leaves them thus, but follows them throughout their course, 
jealously watchful lest her share in their destiny be in the least 
degree by her remitted or, on their part, forgotten,” he referred 
to the previous occasions in which he had personally experienced 
this following care. Three years after his graduation he had been 
one of the two members of his class chosen to deliver Master's 
orations, and he took the opportunity in his reference to this 
to pay a passing tribute to the classmate with whom it was his 
distinction to share this honor, the late Judge Isuam of Chicago, 
familiarly known in college days as “ Nep” IsnHam, “easily the 
master of our hearts, and as truly the master above all his fellows 
of the art of literary expression.” Seventeen years ago, Mr. 
ALDEN said, he had received from his college the degree of Doctor 
of Letters. And when, last November, his seventieth birthday 
had been celebrated by the publishing-house with which he had 
been associated for forty-three years, no congratulations he re- 
ceived on that occasion had found a nearer way to his heart nor 
evoked a quicker response of pride, pleasure, and gratitude than 
those which had come to him from his Alma Mater. He said 
that the Doctorate of Letters seemed to well become him, as he 
was well used to all the functions of a literary doctor, thera- 
peutical and surgical, and had even exercised those of a literary 
midwife for two generations of authors. But the Doctorate of 
Laws—how could he rise to its stature or fit its investiture? Yet 
he had stood for something which might perhaps come within the 
wide realm of law—at least, of law as transeendentally construed. 
He had, in all that he had written, stood for creation as against 
the mechanical theory of the universe into which the plan of 
evolution seemed in our day too apt to crystallize. He believed 
that a true genetic philosophy would be one of the special triumphs 
of the twentieth century. 

In speaking of the college, Mr. ALpEN attributed the distinction 
of Williams to the greatness and simplicity of the plan upon 
which it had been developed, and to the vast potentialities for 
the culture of the humanities which had been. abundantly illus- 
trated in that development—realized far beyond what was in- 
dicated in its splendid outward og oom “Such a college is 
what I conceive a great periodical, appealing to the culture of 
a country and growing with its expansion, should be—an exponent 
of the everlastingly excellent, without undue specialization or any 
oversolicitous regard for the timely, the accidental, or the pure- 
ly commercial feature. 

“ By the same token, and on general principles,’ Mr. ALDEN 
‘added, “I am a mollycoddle. I regard the prominent attention 
given to athletics by the undergraduates of our colleges as a 
harmful specialization.” The boys might ask if they were to 
be condemned to prolonged babyhood; but, “if it comes to that, 
we have it on good scientific authority that the prolonged in- 
fancy of the human race is the ground of the noblest qualities of 
our human! civilization. Youth is the period of nutrition— 
physical, mental, and spiritual. Overstrenuosity of body or mind, 


or even in the conscious making of good resolutions—except as’ 


against consciously recognized defects—narrows and shallows the 
currents of that plastic and creative life which makes for great- 
ness in literature, art, philosophy, and statesmanship. Prune to 
the utmost; let the ascesis be thorough, lest the tree grow all 
to wood and naught to fruit; but overathleticism dwarfs both 
wood and fruit.” 

Mr. ALDEN concluded with a word to the graduates who had 
that day received their Baccalaureate degree. “The greatness of 
what you are,” he reminded them, “will make the greatness of 
your doing, redeeming it from mere busyness, from vain fuss, 
and from the dissipation of incessant, and what our good Governor 
of New York would call ‘ undiscriminating’ activity. It is bet- 
ter to show forth, as LINcoLn did, the plain dignity of American 
character and its reposeful efficiency.” 


Correspondence 


THE NAVY CREW AT POUGHKEEPSIE 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: , 
INASMUCH as the showing of the Annapolis crew at the recent 
intercollegiate races at Poughkeepsie may be expected to influence 
the Navy Department in deciding whether to grant or withhold 


permission .to the Naval Academy next year, there are some things 
about the race to which, it seems to mef attention may properly 
be directed. 

The Varsity race was postponed for nearly an hour on account 
of the rough water (much to the surprise of the people on the 
observation train) due to a south wind blowing up the river against 
a strong ebb-tide. The further effect of this wind would be to hold 
back the water in midriver, where the wind was strongest, and per- 
mit it to run stronger in towards shore. The rough water had not 
been noticeable in the first two races (Varsity four and Freshman 
eight) because, as there were only four and five boats in these races, 
they did not extend out so far into midriver, and at the two-mile 
mark, where these races started, the course is much nearer the 
west shore. The rough water was not appreciated on the train 
because where they looked down on the water close inshore it was 
smooth, and in the approaching darkness and distance the rough 
water was not noticed. When the wind dropped, toward seven 
o'clock, the water closest inshore soon became smoother, but the swell 
in midriver caused by contrary wind and tide, augmented by the 
swells from steamers on that side of the course, continued very bad. 
I do not think this was appreciated on the referee’s boat until that 
vessel sheered inshore of the Georgetown crew as that crew fell be- 
hind, and then the great difference between courses No. 1 and No. 4 
was apparent, and No. 7 was much worse than No. 4, as was shown 
by the bow of the boat plunging through the swell. With seven 
crews pulling, it is quite a distance from the first to the seventh 
course, and the Navy had the outside course. For the first mile, 
while the course was nearer midriver and water more equal, the 
Navy crew were lealing, pulling 36 and then dropping to 34 as 
they had intended. Then with courses Nos. 1 and 2 (Columbia 
and Cornell) near the shore and water unequal, they lost to the 
two-and-one-half-mile mark, but as the course drew away from the 
shore again and the water less unequal, they gained from there 
to the finish, pulling the entire last mile at 38 to 40, when they 
had only intended to use that stroke as a spurt for the last one- 
quarter mile at the finish, thus proving their stroke against heavy 
odds. If the Navy crew had used the ordinary wood wash-boards 
instead of their canvas wash-board, which is continuous around the 
bow, they would have undoubtedly not done as well as they did. 

In short, the difference in water conditions between courses | 
and 7 was enough to make more than half a minute in time 
over the course (which would only require unequal water one mile, 
as rough water always makes more than a minute difference in time 
over a two-mile course), and if the race had been pulled in equal 
water the Navy would have won by nineteen seconds, or six lengths, 
and if water conditions had been reversed they would have won 
by more than double that amount. This is not said in a spirit 
of complaint, because the courses were drawn by lot, and with the 
wind from any other direction than southerly, I believe the Navy 
would have had the advantage, and, under the water conditions, 
the best crew won but I believe that the Navy crew were the 
strongest and fastest eight on the river, holding their strength and 
dash to the finish, and it is only fair to them and their chances of 
returning next year that some mention be made of it. 

Attention is invited to the fact that all races were won by crews 
on course No. | or 2. 1 am, sir, 

OBSERVER. 


Current Opinions 
THE SOUTH AGAINST BRYAN’S POLICIES 


(Charleston (8. C.) “ News and Courter.” ) 

The South may vote for Bryan. It may drift into the conven- 
tion and vote for Bryan because Bryan has been advertised, and 
because it believes that he is not a knave, and because the South 
loves an attractive orator; but his policies do not commend them- 
selves to the South, not even to the practical politicians, and he 
can arouse no hearty spirit of hopefulness for his election. 


IF THE DEMOCRATS NOMINATE BRYAN 


(The Boston “ Transcript.” ) 

It is noticeable that while the Republican party from the close 
of the war down to McKinley never elected a President who had 
not been a soldier of the Union, it to-day transpires that no candi- 
date now under serious consideration possesses a civil:war record. 
The Presidential office has thus passed the war generation, and Mr. 
Roosevelt is likely to remain the only President whom the Spanish 
war in substantial part contributed to the country. Admiral 
Dewey’s offer to serve has been declined with thanks, and Mr. 
Bryan’s service as a colonel of a Nebraska regiment was too brief 
to have much influence on his career. Moreover, Mr. Bryan is not 
likely to be elected. It looks, from all present signs, like a Re- 
publican success in 1908. 


BAITING THE JAPANESE 


(Philadelphia “ Public Ledger.” ) | 

In the present supersensitive state of Japanese opinion, due in 
part to an exalted idea of Japdn’s greatness and achievements, 
irritation is not unnatural, and the United States can well afford 
to be forbearing and patient. At the same time we shall have to 
learn that baiting the Japanese is a dangerous business, and that 
the officials of a place like San Francisco cannot be allowed_to 
disturb the comfortable relations of the nation with Japan by 
experimental legislation and hostile and discriminating ruling» 
at the expense of the Japanese. Just how they are to be suppressed 
is not perfectly clear, but it ought to be easy to make it plain that 
San Francisco does not represent the American people or Amer- 
ican opinion. 
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A DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


GOVERNOR JOHN JOHNSON 


OF MINNESOTA 


+» By -WILLIAM INGLIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


St. Paut, Minn. 
HE regard in which the people of Minnesota hold Governor 
John A. Johnson is a rare combination of affection and 
respect. They honor him for his ability as a statesman, 
his integrity, and his success in forcing great interests to 
pay their fair share in the taxation of the State; they love 
him for the battle he has fought against bitter poverty and 
obscurity to achieve the highest position in the commonwealth. 
Those who know him best say he does not know how to flinch. In 
adversity he never whimpered, and in prosperity he is unspoiled. 
It has been a hard battle, and you will find the marks of it in 
the deep lines around his eyes, the furrows in his brow, the rigidity 
of his jaws, the ironlike fixity of his determined mouth. And 


yet it has not robbed him of his optimism, his cheerful readiness to 


believe the best of his fellow men. Every man carries in himself the 
open record of his deeds. In the aspect of this young Governor one 
sees at a glance the history of years of grinding, patient, endless 
‘oil, of sacrifices gladly made, of hardships endured, of unchange- 
able resolve to fight the good fight to the end. 

He is long-armed and tall—a shade less than six feet in height— 
not of noticeable breadth of shoulder, but of whalebone fibre; a 
long, lean, hard, enduring man, the type that survives many perils 
and looks around for more. The first impression you get of him 
is one of inflexible determination. He neither courts nor avoids 
popularity. When he grips your hand he is not boiling over with 
enthusiasm, but is unaffectedly glad to meet, you. His interest is 
not diplomatically effervescent, but moderate and sincere. You note 
at once, inevitably, the height and breadth of the forehead; then 
the full, eloquent eyes of hazel shot with blue, set well apart and 
alive with the spirit of keen inquiry, yet frank and unflinching; the 
heavy brows that frown with concentration; the long straight nose; 
the high cheek-bones, typical of the latter-day American, and the 
heavy jaws that terminate in a deep, out-jutting chin. 

Perhaps undue emphasis has been laid here upon the aspect of 
combativeness. That would be unjust to the subject of the article; 
for the first impression one receives upon meeting Governor John- 
son is one of simple, genial kindliness, a vivid realization of the 
descriptions of Lincoln’s unaffected cordiality, and that first im- 
pression lasts all the time. He is the very antithesis to the poli- 
tician playing to the galleries. 

John A. Johnson was born at St. Peter, Minnesota, on July 28, 
1861. His parents were natives of Sweden who first met in Amer- 
ica. The father was a blacksmith, prosperous for a time, but 
finally a victim of dissipation. At the age of twelve years John A. 
Johnson left school against his mother’s wish and became the real 
head of the family. He got a job in a printing-office in St. Peter 
at $10 a month, and gave all his earnings to his mother for the 
support of her and the other children of the family. He continued 
his studies at night and in the intervals between his tasks as a 
printer's devil. 

After a few years he became clerk in a drug-store and proved 
so valuable that in the sixteenth year of his age he received the 
splendid salary of $75 a month. Then it was that he insisted 
that his mother must stop the hard labor by which she helped sup- 
port the family, and then it was that he won his first overcoat. 
Not without a struggle. 

The boy’s employer noticed that, though the month was Decem- 
ber—and December in Minnesota is not a month of roses—young 
Johnson’s principal protection against the blizzards was a well- 
worn black alpaca coat. Whereupon the druggist offered him a 
fine new overcoat. 

“ No, thank you,” said the boy. “I don’t need it, and if I did 
need one I could buy it.” 

“T see,” replied the druggist. “ Now, you take that coat, or I'll 
discharge you. I guess’ you won’t be able to wander down the 
street and buy another job, eh?” 

So the boy took the coat and kept his job. 

Later he returned to the printing business, and in time became a 
member of the firm of Essler & Johnson, publishers of the St. 
Peter Herald, of which he was until recently the editor-in-chief. 
In the mean while he had served seven years in the National Guard 
of Minnesota, “in which he rose to the rank of captain. He also 
served a term as State Senator. He has always been a Democrat. 

Senator Johnson heard in the early fall of 1904 that there was a 
great deal of talk about nominating him for Governor of Minnesota. 
He was busy running his paper, and he made up his mind that he 
could not afford the time to make a canvass. Indeed, he had gone 
so far as to write a letter to the chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee, notifying him that under no circumstances could he 
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accept the nomination, when letters began pouring in upon him 
from prominent Republicans throughout tie State urging him to 
run and pledging their support. There was a great popular revolt 
against State-Auditor Dunn, the regular Republican candidate, who 
was accused of being too friendly with the railroad interests. 
About this time a fellow Democratic editor named Day called upon 


‘Editor Johnson and spent most of thé night in an argument con- 


vineing him that it was his duty to lead the Democratic party and 
the decent Republicans to victory. 

Editor Johnson at last consented to run, He tore up his letter of - 
refusal. -He was nominated unanimously. And now mark the 
popularity of the man, which gained for him more votes than the 
disaffection of the Republicans toward Dunn. The total vote of 
Minnesota that year was 297,592, Roosevelt’s plurality for Presi- 
dent was 161,000. Democrat Johnson in the face of this Re- 
publican landslide carried the State for Governor by a plurality 
of 6352. 

“And that,” remarked a dignified commentator at the time, 
“was going some.” , 

Minnesota, according to all local historians, has never had a 
better Governor than Johnson. He fought extravagance. He killed 
steals. He gave the State a clean, decent, wise, and economical 
administration. And yet when he was renominated last fall thé 
Republicans tried to defeat him. And, by a curious twist of fate, 
the very means by which a yellow-streaked enemy sought to strangle 
his chance of victory became a leading cause of his success. This 
brilliant strategist, whose name shall be mercifully withheld here, 
obtained affidavits from citizens of St. Peter wherein it appeared 
that Governor Johnson’s father had died in a public institution” 
One thousand copies of these affidavits were secretly scatteréd 
broadcast through the State, with instructions that they be shown, 
very discreetly, to voters who really needed hard persuasion. But, 
like many another roorback, this one fell apart by its own 
weight. 

A Democratic newspaper made an investigation and learned that 
Gustaf Johnson had wandered away from home and that he had 
been committed to the institution for months before his struggling 
family knew of his whereabouts; that then it was impossible to 
send him anywhere else. Moreover the investigation disclosed that 
Governor Johnson, as boy and man, had labored ipeessantly for 
the support of his mother and his brothers and sisters. Of course, 
the publication of the truth in the case raised up more friends for 
Governor Johnson than he had ever had before. The yellow- 
streaked enemy retired from politics and has never been heard of 
since. Governor Johnson worked hard during the campaign. In 
seven weeks, or forty-two working-days, he- travelled through 
seventy-eight counties out of the eighty-four in the State of 
Minnesota, and delivered 119 speeches. He was reelected by a 
majority of 76,633, which indicated not only respect for his ability 
and integrity, but overwhelming resentment against the unjust, 
secret attack upon him. 

It would be easy to fill this page with the bare record of 
Governor Johnson’s achievements since his reelection. He had a 
law passed taxing mortgages. He secured legislation providing 
for the establishment of a permanent tax commission to properly 
adjust the burden of taxation upon the various counties of the 
State—a new idea in the State government. He caused the ap- 
pointment of a board of equalization to see to it that the iron- 
mines of Minnesota should pay their share of the State’s taxes. 
The board increased the assessed valuation of the mines from 
$32,000,000 to $75,000,000, with a corresponding increase of the 
taxes paid. He proposed the imposition of a direct State tax on 
iron ‘ore, a startling novelty, and although the measure was de- 
feated the United States Steel Corporation, by way of offset, estab- 
lished a field plant at Duluth—a duplicate of the plant at Gary, 
Illinois—at a cost of $20,000,000. He secured a law for the taxa- 
tion of sleeping-car companies, which had hitherto evaded their 
share of the burden. He obtained a reduction of freight rates 
throughout the State, a two-cents-a-mile passenger rate, and the 
total abolition of railroad passes in the State. He also secured 
the passage of statutes regulating the management of life-insur- 
ance companies that do business in Minnesota, and as a result 
those insured in that State obtain as safe, honest, and cheap insur- 
ance as anywhere in America. But with all of this work done, the 
Governor is still a doer rather than a maker of pronunciamentos. 
-He is not looking for the Presidential nomination. His friends 
declare that if the nomination is offered to him he will take it 
gladly and make a canvass memorable even in these strenuous 
times. 
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DEMOCRATIC POLICIES OUTLINED 
GOVERNOR JOHNSON 


In his recent public ltterances Governor Johnson has outlined 
the policies which the Democratic party should emphasize in the 
next campaign. Among other things, he has said: 

“It seems to me that the slogan of the Democratic party in the 
next campaign, and in every succeeding campaign until the ques- 
tion is settled, should be a revision of the tariff. A most thorough 
revision, mind you, for it is on this point that I disagree with the 
President of the United States. I believe that the tariff, more than 
any other cause, has a’ direct bearing on trusts, and places a 
burden, direct and indirect, upon the people of the country, bene- 
fitting no general class and good only to a privileged few. Upon 
this question the Democratic party certainly stands united, and 
upon all other matters the Democratic party stands with the people, 
and its position is so well established that it can, I believe, be 
taken for granted that while we are fighting for a tariff revision, 
we at the same time are for a proper enforcement of the law, and a 
control of all the industrial, transportation, and commercial evils 
which now confront us.” 

“What do you think of President Roosevelt's idea of Federal 
rather than State control of State railways?” he was asked. 

“ I-do not agree with the President. I believe the States must be 
absolute in their authority to regulate and control railway rates of 
transportation and other matters pertaining to railroad regulation 
on business wholly within the States; that Federal regulation 
must be limited to interstate business.” 

“What do you think of the idea of the ultimate ownership of 
railways by the government?” 

“1 believe the government should do no business which can be 
= as well or better by private individuals, and I do not think 
the time has yet arrived when there should even be a suggestion 
of government ownership of iailroads. ‘The laws we have, and 
those the people can have if they choose, will give to the public 
ample power to control and regulate common carriers, and until 
every legal means is exhausted, | believe the government and the 
States should not engage in the ownership of common carriers.” 

“ Who do you believe will be the, Republican candidate?” 

“T have not the slightest idea at this time who will be the 
Republican or who will be the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency. It is a far ery to the next convention time, and it is my 
sincere hope that each party will be actuated by the highest and 
best wisdom, and will nominate a man who stands for the interests 
of all the people all the time.” 

On a subsequent occasion Governor Johnson said: 

* Do you ask for a catalogue of patriotic opportunities? Do you 
ask tq have the problems of the republic, the enemies of the 
people. labelled and marshalled for your inspection? You will 
find them on every: hand among the hosts of special privilege, 
wherever a public law, a public right, a public trust, the public 
treasury, the public property, powers, and privileges are devoted to 
a private end, or whenever the public interest is subordinated to 
that of a class. 

* You will find them in the great question of trust domination, 
giant-born and flourishing under a contict of law which at one 
and the same time prohibits its existence and yet protects and 
fosters its development. Or in the great problem of transporta- 
tion with railroad corporations enthroned upon eighteen billion 
dollars of capital securities, endowed by the government with the 
sovereign power of eminent domain, collecting tolls now aggregating 
two billions of dollars per annum, or over three times the aggre- 
vate revenues of the national government, and the nation only 
feebly and. imperfectly able to control its means of transporta- 
tion. 

*Or again in the problem of the status and condition of the 
colored man, still, after nearly a century of argument and conflict, 
one of the most profound and vexatious problems since the days 
when the children of Israel contended with Pharaoh. It took 
Garrison, Phillips, and their eontemporaries years to arouse Amer- 
ica to a realization that slavery was not for America. It cost the 
country a war lasting five years and an expenditure of lives and 
money beyond calculation. The problem was not even then worked 


out to its final successful conclusion, for there is arising upon our 
national horizon this same question of the races. Its solution i. 
being deferred because the master mind has not worked out the 
science of its law of gravitation «nd America still awaits him. 
There are those who say that the solution of this great question 
is education; if so, it is one with which men of education are re- 
quired to deal. . 

“ Demanding the best and most careful national thought is th. 
question of our colonial possessions This nation was born under 
the doctrine of the inalienable right of self-government, a protest 
against the theory of foreign possession and colonial rule; while 
to-day we are a mother country, denying to our colonial subject, 
even the rights ‘and privileges guaranteed in our Constitution. 
from which our government derives its powers, and denying that 
this Constitution controls our scepire or follows our flag. It i. 
of no avail now to discuss whether the war of the Philippines wa, 
just or unjust; whether the acquisition was wise or unwise. The 
condition remains that the Philippines are ours, both by right of 
conquest and purchase. The lands are to-day under the American 
flag, but it becomes America to deal with the people of that far- 
away country with the same fairiess with which we treat: each 
other. The theory of our government, yea, our own,Constitution. 
guarantees equality to all who are subject to national control. It 
may have been an error to have talen them, an error to have kept 
them; but whatever the mistakes of the past, that the present 
condition cannot continue permanently is self-evident. It is our 
duty to bend every energy to bring the people of what are now 
called the American dependencies to such a condition that the 
blessings of constitutional government shall be enjoyed by them 
as fully and freely as by ourselves, and by conferring win the love 
of the people. 

_“ America can less afford to rule by despotism than any other 
nation on the earth. It must rule by love and affection and main- 
tain for all the people strict equality before the law. 

“ There are evils in our body politic; evils which, while they do 
not seriously threaten the life of the nation, are doing great injury 
to the many whose toil and earnings support it. The inflation of 
values, the creation of monopolies, the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few, conferring upon them the power to promote or 
destroy any industrial, transportation, or commervial enterprise. 
are evils which must be removed, »ecause to those who have been 
given this power has come the intoxication which sudden wealth 
too often .produces. Riotous indulgence in these excesses must 
bring, if continued, eventual destruction. 

“ The right to enjoy property is guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion, and it can be denied to no citizen. Just how far this right 
goes is open. to dispute. Doubtless great achievements are rendered 
more easily possible by the aggregation of the wealth’ of many 
into one common enterprise or corporation; but, this done, the 
question arises, How far must the right of individuals be subordi- 
nate to the corporate power-thus by law ‘conferred? In the indus. 
trial and transportation realms,there have been certain @neroach. 
ments upon the right of those who labor, as well as the interests 
of shippers and consumers, and to such an extent as to excite 
popular prejudice against capital und its corporate aggressions. 

“ There must naturally be a happy medium which will enable 
us all to share in the blessings of American opportunity and 
American institutions. Capital invested into enterprise must be 
given a fair chance to earn a fair return upon its investment. Men 
who have legitimately acquired much property must be made to 
feel that there is safety in the form of government under which 
it exists; but the people also must be secured in their rights, must 
stand exempt from monopolistic exactions, and enjoy the confi- 
dence that the law will not protect a man just because he is rich. 
Moreover, labor must be sure of a fair and humane treatment and 
of a just and liberal reward. The sovereign power which permits 


a corporation to exist must reserve the right to supervise and 
regulate its acts, so that there will be honesty and justice, modera- 
tion and equality, in the discharge of the corporation’s semi-public 
functions.” 
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MARK TWAIN 


ENGLAND 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon, Fune 22, 1907. 

ARK TWAIN is piling up some first-rate material for 

his autobiography, and England ig doing her best to win 

a commanding niche for herself in that stupendous work. 

Over here we have long been used to looking upon Mark 

Twain as the national author of America. A writer in 

the Daily Chronicle was pointing out that he is more even than 
that. He is the national author of America in a sense in which 
England.at present has no national author. “ A compliment paid 
to Mark Twain,” says the writer, “is something more than a com- 
* pliment to a great man, a great writer, and a great citizen. It is 
a compliment to the American people, and one that will come 
home to them with peculiar gratifitation. ... The feeling for 
Mark Twain among his own people is like that of the Scotch for 
Sir Walter eighty-odd years ago, or like that of our fathers for 
(Charles Dickens. There is admiration in it, gratitude, pride, and, 
above all, an immense and intimate tenderness of affection. To 
writers alone is it given to win a sentiment of this quality—to 
writers and occdsionally, by the oddness of the human mind, to 
generals. Perhaps one would best take the measure of the Amer- 
ican devotion to Mark Twain by describing it as a compound of 
what Dickens enjoyed in England forty years ago and of what 
Lord Roberts enjoys to-day, and by adding something thereto for 
the extra intensity of all trunsatlantic emotions. The “ popu- 
larity” of statesmen, even of such a statesman as President 
Roosevelt, is a poor and flickering light by the side of this full 
flame of personal. affectiofi. It has gone out to Mark Twain "not 


only for what he has written, for the clean, irresistible extrava- 
gance of his humor and his unfailing command of the primal feel- 
ings, for his tenderness, his jollity, and his power to read the 
heart of boy and man and woman; not only for the tragedies and 
afflictions of his life so unconquerably borne; not only for his 
brave and fiery dashes against tyranny, humbug, and corruption at 
home and abroad; but also because his countrymen feel him to be, 
beyond all other men, the incarnation of the American spirit. 
That is why I hope that this—in all human probability his last— 
visit to England will not be allowed to close without such honors 
and attentions as the King alone can bestow.” 

I quote this in order that Americans may know that Englishmen 
fully realize all that is involved in Mark Twain's visit. He has 
come over primarily to receive a degree at the hands of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. But I find everywhere a feeling such as the 
writer I have just quoted gives expression tg—a feeling that the 
oceasion is not sufficiently marked by a mere academical tribute or 
even by an abundance of private hospitality, and that King 
Edward should stamp the welcome—to quote a London journal— 
“which all Englishmen feel in their hearts at the mention of 
Mark Twain” with his decisively national approval. I have 
heard many wishes that some order or decoration might be found 
that the King could give and Mark Twain accept with reciprocal 
pleasure and propriety. Failing that, it is felt that the least 
that can be done to show the national appreciation is for the King 
to. single out Mark Twain for some such distinctive, token as 
would be implied, for instance, by a luncheon in the great man’s 


MR. CLEMENS AND THE MARKED TWAIN. 


How the London “ Daily Chronicle” paid Tribute to Mark Twain's polemical Activities 
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honor. The King, one may be. absolutely sure, is the very reverse 
of reluctant. He has met Mark Twain before, and the man does 
not exist who, having met Mark Twain once, does not straightway 
wish and scheme to meet him again. It is simply a matter of 
dates and engagements and physical possibilities. If the King 
has a moment to spare, that moment will be gladly spared for Mark 
Twain. Directly his arrival in London was announced, the Lord 
Chamberlain at the King’s express command sent him an invita- 
tion for the monster garden-party that is to-day being held at 
Windsor. But there Mark Twain will be only one, though a much- 
honored one, of eight or nine thousand other guests. Some more 
special and personal compliment, it is agreed on al! hands, is re- 
quired; and the great preoccupation of the Lord Chamberlain at 
this moment is to find the ways and means of paying it. No doubt 
you will have heard, long before this reaches you, of how far he has 
succeeded. 

Meanwhile Mark Twain, wholly unconcerned with such trifles, is 
beginning to realize over again that there is very little difference 
between English and American feeling towards him. The fear that 
this may be the last visit he will ever pay us has thrown an extra 
anxiety into the populsr desire to make it plain beyond the least 
shadow of doubt hew firm is the hold he nas won over the affec- 
tions and admiration of England. For much more than a genera- 
tion he has been for us, as for you, a classic, unrivalled since the 
death of Dickens as a purveyor of humor to the English-speaking 
peoples. Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn are as much the friends 
of English as of American boyhood. The Jumping Frog finds its 
place in every anthology of humor in the language; the tussle 
with the German language, the incomparable duel in the Tramp 
Abroad, the trials of an urban editor of an agricultural paper, and 
all the other passages that leap-to the mind when Mark Twain’s 
name is breathed, have won in England an appreciation as keen 
and studious—can one say more?—as they have won in America. 
But it is not only as a humorist of the first water that England 
delights in Mark Twain. We recognize in him the prose Homer 
of boyhood, and the possessor of an extraordinarily delicate his- 
torical imagination. I have heard Englishmen whose literary 
judgment I respect place his book on Joan of Arc and his Connectt- 
cut Yankee at King Arthur's Court at the very head of Mark 
Twain’s works, above even The Prince and the Pauper. No doubt 
there are some Englishmen who think Mark Twain a mere farceur, 
and still others who dispose of him by the damning epithet, “ ir- 
reverent.” But the vast majority of his readers here regard him, 
to a degree in which they regard no other living writer, as their 
personal. friend and love him for his tenderness, his masculinity, 
his unfailing wholesomeness, even more than for his humor. They 
do not know as much as they should about what one may call the 
public side of his career and his worth as a citizen. But they 
have heard enough of the misfortunes of his life and of the way 
in which they have been met to feel sure that in no sphere of life 
could such a man fail. “His humor,” said one writer in an 
article welcoming him to England, “is all American; so, too, is 
the largeness of his charity, and his indomitable common sense, 
and the freshness of heart and feelings which lies beneath his show 
of eynicism. So, too, is his capacity for crusading, his spiritual 
hardiness, his idealizing faith in women and democracy, his touch 
of misanthropy, the ferocity of his sarcasm. More than any man 
living has Mark Twain made the world laugh. But his humor 
has always been on the side of the angels. He has jibed at much, 
but never at anything that made for goodness and nobility.” 

It was on Tuesday morning, June 18, that Mark Twain faced 
the reporters at Gravesend. He had come over, he assured them, 
to show Oxford and all England “ what a real American college- 
boy looks like,” and in his own inimitable way he proceeded to 
entertain them with a sketch of his plans for his own funeral. 
The interview seems to have gone upon the familiar lines. Wit- 


ness this fragment: “ How many cigars a day do you smoke, Mr. 
Clemens ?” 

“ As many as I can get for six dollars a barrel.” 

“What about the corn-cob, Mr. Clemens, that Rudyard Kipling 
stole from you?” 

* You're mistaken. 
did try to get another, I believe, but was caught in the act. 
the one you mention I certainly gave him—and it’s the only 
I knew him to come by honestly.” 

There was, however, one feature of Mark Twain’s arrival in 
London somewhat out of the ordinary, and that was the presence 
on the station platform of George Bernard Shaw, who had come 
down to greet a friend. One of the reporters pumped G. B. S. for 
his opinions on Mark Twain. “ Mark Twain,” replied this most 
common-sensical of Englishmen, “is by far the greatest American 
writer. America has two great literary assets—Edgar Allen Poe 
and Mark Twain. The former they sometimes forget, but Mark 
Twain does not give them much chance of ignoring him. I am 
speaking of him rather as a sociologist than as a humorist. Of 
course, he is in very much the same position as myself. He has 
to put things in such a way as to make people who would otherwise 
hang him believe he is joking. At one time people believed I was 
always joking, but now that it is coming to be thought I am 
sometimes serious, they seem to regard me as a sort of archbishop, 
and the results are just as frightful in this state as in the other. 
Possibly some day it will dawn upon journalists and others that 
I am a human being.” G. B. S. and Mark Twain were intro- 
duced. “ While I have been waiting.” were Mr. Shaw’s first words, 
“the representatives of the Dress have been asking me whether 
you were really serious when you wrote The Jumping Frog.” 

Mark Twain has taken up his quarters in Brown’s Hotel in Albe- 
marle Street, and spends his time doing just what he likes. Tele- 
grams of welcome have been pouring in upon him, and old friends, 
unknown admirers, newspaper represéntatives anxious to find out 
what Mark Twain thinks of the weather and the Congo, have 
crowded round him. But Mark Twain, though superlatively well 
and energetic, is not overdoing himself. His private secretary, Mr. 
Ashcroft, shields him from every one he does not wish to see, and 
attempts, so far as he can, to keep within bounds the activities of 
a man who at seventy-one would, I believe, rather stand than sit, 
rather walk than stand, and rather smoke than sleep. So far 
Mark has breakfasted twice at the Bath Club as the guest of Mr. 
Henniker Heaton; has lunched out twice, once as a guest of Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, the publisher; has driven at his ease through Hyde 
Park and towards the City to view the improvements in the Strand; 
has paid and received a not extravagant number of calls; and has 
dined at the American Embassy. The dinner at the Embassy, the 
most superb of London mansions, was a stag affair and took place 
last night. Mr. Whitelaw Keid had invited precisely the sort of 
company that Mark Twain would most delight in. Lord Tennyson 
was there, and Alma Tadema, and Herkomer, and Poynter, and 
Edwin Abbey, Conan Doyle, Anthony Hope, Sidney Lee, Edmund 
Gosse, Alfred Austin, August Belmont, Bram Stoker, George W.: 
Smalley, and many others of scarcely less distinction. Like every 
function that has taken place at Dorchester House since Mr. and 
Mrs. Reid entered it, last night’s affair was in every way a success 
that no one enjoyed more heartily than the chief guest of the 
evening. I have never seen Mark Twain in better or more 
brilliant spirits; and as for his physical fitness to face even Lon- 
don in the season without blanching, let it be stated that‘ he stood— 
stood, not sat—for an hour and a half after dinner, smoking and 
talking, and then walked home three-quarters of a mile to his 
hotel. This afternoon he goes to the garden-party at Windsor, 
and next week, with the luncheon given him by the Pilgrims, and 
the degree conferred upon him by Oxford, his visit will reach its 
climax. 


He didn’t steal that; I gave it to. him. He 
But 
thing 


\ RICHAROS— 


How Mark Twain widened his “Sphere of Influence” while en route for England 


From a cartoou by P. Kichards in the London ** Daily Chronicle” 
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Mark. Twain, wearing the scarlet, gray-hooded robe of a Doctor of Letters, leaving the Sheldenian Theatre after receiving his Degree 


“MOST JOCUND, PLEASANT, AND HUMOROUS MAN” 


MARK TWAIN, IN COMPANY WITH THIRTY-FOUR OTHER EMINENT PERSONAGES, RECEIVED FROM OXFORD UNIVERSITY THE DEGREE OF 
“* Litt. _™ HONORIS CAUSA,” ON JUNE 26. LORD CURZON, CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY, WHO PRESIDED OVER THE CONVOCATION, 
EULOGIZED MARK TWAIN, IN LATIN, AS FOLLOWS: “MOST JOCUND, PLEASANT AND HUMOROUS MAN, WHO SHAKES THE SIDES OF ALL 
THE CIRCUIT OF THE EARTH WITH YOUR NATIVE JOYOUSNESS, I, BY MY AUTHORITY AND THAT OF THE ENTIRE UNIVERSITY, ADMIT 
YOU TO THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LETTERS ” 

Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
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THREE’S A CROWD 


DRAWN BY HAROLD MATTHEWS BRETT 
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DRY DAYS THE SOUTH 


By EDWARD LISSNER 


OLITICIANS in the South have come to a realization 
that the prohibition movement in their region is one 
which must be taken with the utmost seriousness. 
The politico-temperance crusade, with its new life and 
energy, constitutes. the most startling development in 
-Southern politics to-day. The advocates of compulsory absti- 
nence are growing more powerful day by day. The movement is 
not so much against the consumption of whiskey and other alco- 
holic beverages as against saloons, rum-shops, bars, and the like. 

The average American is in the habit of regarding Kentucky, 
Tennessee, the Carolinas, and, in fact, most of the other Southern 
States, as distinguished for the production and consumption of 
liquor. It is interesting, in view of this, to have attention di- 
rected to the fact that -in the State of Kentucky ninety out of 
one hundred and nineteen counties are “no license.” That is to 
say, im none of the ninety counties will be granted a_ license 
to sell liquor. The whole State of Tennessee is “dry,” save for 
the cities of Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga. In the “dry” 
districts no alcoholic beverage may be bought—not even a glass 
of beer or claret with dinner. 

The State of Texas is said to contain ninety counties that have 
abolished saloons. North Carolina, Mississippi, and other States 
of the South tell the same story... Anybody may have spirituous 
beverages sent to him in any of the “dry ”. districts; but through- 
out these regions every saloon has been extirpated. One may 
travel up and down the rural parts of Kentucky and Tennessee 
without finding one bar or cross-roads saloon such as may be 
found in profusion throughout, say, New York, New Jersey, or 
Pennsylvania. 

It is only within the last few years that the new movement 
has become important. It developed in the same’ way in each 
State. 

Let us look at the history of the anti-saloon crusade in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee—Kentucky, in which the distilling of liquor 
is an important industry, and Tennessee, where the fight between 
the “wets” and the “drys” was a most bitter one. This was 
* especially so over the passage of the so-called Adams law. 

Almost the entire State of ‘Tennessee has banished the saloon. 
The only exceptions are the large cities, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
and Nashville. The four Kentucky counties in which liquor may 
generally be sold are Jefferson, Meade, Kenton, and Campbell. 
There are dry precincts even in these. The question of license 
prior to June, 1906, was voted for by precinct in Kentucky, and 
there are several of the counties not entirely dry in which from 
one to five and six precincts allow saloons. A new county unit 
law will tend to do away with the latter. 

The causes leading to the no-license victories are many and 
varied. Some are of a strictly local character, too much so to 
find space here. No doubt the agitations which have been carried 
on by the temperance societies as well as by many of.the clergy 
for years have played no minor part in the spread of the move- 
ment. Much of this sentiment was utilized by the Anti-saloon 
League. That organization was formed in 1893. It has since 
spread out until it now has branches in every State and Terri- 
tory throughout the country. One spé@cial cause for the spread 
of the no-license movement in the South is the great number 
of crimes committed by drunken negroes. As authority for this 
proposition, reference is made to Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit 
Circular of April 10, which declares: “ There is no doubt that 
the saloon as it is conducted in the South, especially the saloon 
patronized by negroes, is a menace to public order and decency.” 

That crimes of both races committed while under the in- 
fluence of liquor have helped along the ‘no-license movement 
goes without saying. Two cases in point may illustrate this 
better. One, a murder in Logan County, Kentycky, in which 
four men were implicated. The trial cost the taxpayers nearly 
$50,000. A shdoting scrape in Bowling Green just before last 
Christmas, which terrorized the whole town, inspired a call 
for a local-option election with the object, of course, of ridding 
the place of the saloon. Religious revivals, of which they are 
plenty in the South, have also helped the no-license sentiment. 
Kentucky had a monster revival at Paducah last winter, and 
Memphis is slated for one next winter. 

It is relevant to consider at this stage what effect the aboli- 
tion of the saloon has had on those communities -which have 
voted no license. For it has always been the contention of those 
advocating prohibition- that the issue is not alone moral, but 
economic. The Anti-saloon League has arrayed facts and figures 
to support its claim that prosperity appears wherever ‘the saloon 
disappears. There is the old-time theory for this, of course, 
that in no-license towns the money which went for drink is 
saved and eventually put to a better use. The liquor interests 
argue, of course, that all this depends upon whether the town 
is really dry; that a man in Tennessee, for example, can spend 
more money for liquor if by reason of living in a no-license town 
he is obliged to patronize “the mail-order houses” of Nashville 
and buy whiskey by the bottle than if he went into a saloon 
and bought a drink. By reason of this the liquor-dealers declare 
that more drunkenness: exists. The fact should also be noted 
that throughout the South the largest and most important cities, 
such as Louisville, Memphis, Atlanta, and others, are “ wet.” 

The writer undertook in the course of his work to make a 
comparison in point between the license and no- 
license sections. The was found to be a most difficult one. 


In Tennessee the three largest and most important cities retain 
the saloon, while the rest of the State is “dry.” The “dry” 
districts include such growing cities as Knoxville and Browns- 
ville and rural communities which are being rapidly developed. 

The following comparison from the Knoxville Sentinel has been 
widely quoted by the Anti-saloon League, and is being circulated 
by that organization as a campaign document: 


WITH SALOONS WITHOUT SALOONS 
Criminal Record, Tiro Years Criminal Record, Tio Years 
1901-2 1904-5 
Criminal costs........ $5074 76 | Criminal ecosts........82076 21 

Jail record, one month, Jail record, 3 years, 9 
Feb., 1903: Com- months, 1903-7. com- 
mitments for public mitments for public 
drunkenness ....... 23 drunkenness ....... 14 
Number cases, in crim- Number of cases 1904, 
inal court, 2 years, oly ee 105 
eee 236 | City school........... 8500 00 
7000 00 | Population 1906, esti- 
Population, 1903, esti- 
3500 | 


Kentucky as well as Tennessee presents the situation of the larger 
and more important cities like Louisville and Frankfort still 
having the saloon. The Anti-saloon League claims, however, that 
there can be no question of the prosperity of a material sort of 
all the “dry” territory as compared with the “wet” districts. 
The cities of Danville, Glasgow, Franklin, and Mayfield have 
voted no license for twenty-five years. (Glasgow, with a popula- 
tion of less than three thousand, has five banks in successful opera- 
tion. For the further purpose of bringing out that the “dry” 
territory has prospered more than the “ wet,” that from 1890 to 
1900, three cities, two of them being Somerset and Elizabethtown, 
lost in population according to the census reports. The two 
have voted dry since. As an illustration to show that banish- 
ing the saloon does not add additional burdens to the taxpayer 
through the reduction in revenue, the case of Hodgenville, near the 
farm ‘on which Abraham Lincoln was born, is cited. When the 
place voted dry three years ago, the saloons were bringing in a 
revenue of $1500 a year. The town was heavily in debt and had 
just begun the construction of a fine school building. Hodgenville 
is now out of debt, with a surplus in the treasury besides. Just 
how no license accomplished this we are not told. The only 
solution is that no license must have added to the resources of 
the town and allowed an increase in revenue in other directions 
which wiped out the debt. 

The dry campaign in Tennessee really began before the civil 
war, when the Legislature passed an act prohibiting any saloon 
within four miles of an incorporated institution of learning, and 
excepting the incorporated towns and cities. The law was made 
for the benefit of a single college in the mountain district. By 
degrees this statute was broadened until under what is known 
as the present Adams law by popular vote a town or city now 
incorporated may vote to Bs me its present charter and re- 
incorporate under a charter prehibiting saloons. One vote accom- 
plishes this result. 

The inception of the dry campaign in Kentucky is hard to trace. 
Glasgow was probably the first dry town of any size. Various 
local option laws had been used, but up to June, 1906, only 
precinct local option was in effect in the State. That year the 
Interdenominational Local Option Committee was organized by 
the anti-saloon element. Its first campaign was for local option 
by the counties instead of the precincts. This organization be- 
came the Kentucky Anti-Saloon League in 1905. 

Prohibition is ceasing to be a local question. It has taken on a 
political aspect in Kentucky, Tennessee, and other Southern 
States, and the fact may also be recalled that it was due some- 
what to the temperance issue that Myron T, Herrick was defeated 
for reelection for Governor of Ohio, and the first Democrat chosen 
to that office since James E, Campbell defeated Joseph Benson 
Foraker back in 1889. The time, therefore, seems to be rapidly 
approaching when both the Democratic and Republican parties 
will have to take their stand on the subject. It may not be in 
1908, for the tariff and the trusts, economic problems that go to 
the means of our livelihood, naturally overshadow the question 
of social order: but that 1912 or 1916 may see the issue of prohibi- 
tion or the limitation of the sale of intoxicating liquors as the 
subject of planks in the national platforms of both parties is by 
no means improbable. If the Democrats and Republicans in the 
States already named have been forced to see the necessity of the 
thing. who shall deny that the issue is not on the way to become 
a national one? The liquor interests are alive to the situation, 
They realize that the issue is no longer a local one, confined to ob- 
scure communities and therefore not costly. As a result, they 
have determined to fight back with much the same weapons as 
those of the Anti-Saloon League—namely, the ballot and the pen. 

The liquor interests charge that up to the present time they 
have not received a square deal so far as the discussion is con- 
cerned; that the great mass of people who have gone to the 
polls and voted the saloons out of existence have never read their 
side of the case, articles of such a nature being confined in the 
main to medical journals and the like. 
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THE 
THE OLIVE BRANCH 


THE LEDGERS OF THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, 
ITALY, AND JAPAN SHOW THAT DURING THE LAST TWENTY 
YEARS THEIR ARMY DISBURSEMENTS HAVE INCREASED TO MORE 


THAN ONE= 


FIFTH OF THEIR GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES 


By FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


T is now some ten years since the Polish banker-economist 

Bloch published his epoch-making book, The Future of War, 

for the purpose of demonstrating that war has no future. 

M. Bloch’s essential thesis, as his readers will remember, was 

that war on a large seale, by reason of the modern elabora- 
tion of military equipment and technique, is rapidly becoming a 
physical impossibility; that while frontier brawls and punitive 
expeditions may never reach an end, anything in the way of a 
life-and-death struggle of the nations, the possibility of which has 
haunted Europe for decades, grows all the time more unlikely ever 
to occur; and this for reasons which are purely military and 
economic, and -wholly apart from considerations of ethics. M. 
Bloch pronounced war to be a thing of the past because it has 
become, in the first place, too de: adly, and, in the second place, too 
expensive, to be undertaken for even the most extraordinary ends. 
The great states are to find themselves obliged perforce to end by 
killing nobody, because, if they fought, they would kill everybody— 
and because, incidentally, they would bankrupt themselves 
yond recovery by the cost of the operation. 

Qne fact is certainly sufficiently obvious. That is, that the 
character of war and of preparations for war has undergone almost 
unparalleled change in the past hundred years. Kipling has some- 
where declared, half ironically but nevertheless pungently, that he 
relies for the establishment of universal and enduring peace upon 
the invention of a machine which will infallibly slay fifty per cent. 
of the combatants in every*battle. No such engine of destruction 
is as yet forthcoming, but it is not an impossibility; and in the 
mean time it is at least a fair question whether sufficient progress 
has not been made toward it through the introduction of breech- 
loading cannon, the magazine rifle, smokeless powder, and other 
deadly improvements, to have achieved substantially ‘the same 
general result. The fact of an enormous multiplication of mili- 
tary efficiency by the application of invention is clearly recogniz- 
able as the cardinal factor in all future issues of war and peace. 
The question is simply as to the effects of this transformation 
upon the continuance of war itself—we are to consider whether, as 
M. Block maintained, the nations will hereafter shun war as a 
man might shun death-dealing poison, or whether the new condi- 
tions will only mean that when war shall come it will be fifty or 
a hundred fold more 
terrible in its ravages 
than was formerly the 


would seem not inexplicable if even the Kaiser should take a 
second thought before setting up his troops as French targets. 
But the ultimate force of this presumption is, after all, a matter 
of sheer speculation. For of course the Kaiser, or anybody else 
who proposes to go to war, will take care that his own batteries 
are heightened in efficiency—if possible,. just a little more than 
those of the enemy. And, moreover, he, or anybody else, who may 
not propose to go to war, will none the less feel it absolutely 
indispensable to keep his war equipment up to the best, for he can 
never be quite certain in his own mind that he may not some day 
be the object of attack in a struggle which he has not himself 
precipitated. And thus while actual war seems far less probable 
than at former tines, the apprehension of war is not a whit less 
keen, and the expediency of- being constantly prepared for it seems 
to augment rather than fall away. 

At any rate, whether or not war on a large scale, through the 
perfecting of its instruments, shall prove to have been wuncon- 
sciously eliminated from the activities of the civilized world, it is 
perfectly obvious that the transformations of the past five or six 
decades have involved one stupendous and direful result—a state 
of things, indeed, which in some respects bids fair to be only less 
objectionable than the continuance of war itself. This is the 
régime of the “armed peace” which has settled over Europe like 
a pall of smoke from all the battle-fields of the past thousand 
years. As matters now stand, all of the greater powers are more 
or-less definitely committed to a policy of peace, but few if any 


of them can sec the practicable guarantee of that peace except in , 


the progressive expansion of armaments. Germany loses no oppor- 
tunity to pronounce this policy necessary and inevitable. France 
acknowledges it almost as frankly. England is reluctantly forced 
to the same conclusion. And the lesser powers have no course left 
but to follow suit. Of the three policies which might conceivably be 
adopted by the nations in this present era of profound peace—(1) 
to give up armaments altogether; (2) to maintain them simply at 
their present state of efficiency; or (3) to build them to still 
huger proportions—the choice has fallen deliberately, though in 
some cases regretfully, upon the third and costliest. And whatever 
else this may mean for the future of Europe and of the world at 
large, it very clearly points tc a proportionate augmentation of 
the burdens of mili- 
tarism, which in 
many nations have 


case. 

On the whole, it 
would seem that the 
immensity and un- 
wieldiness of the 
modern army, to- 
gether with the finan- a 
cial difficulties 
waging war upon the 
scale which is abso- 
lutely essential for 
success, and the enor- = 
mous losses of life 
and property which 
war under modern 
conditions must en- 
tail, point pretty 
clearly in the direc-* 
tion of the mainte- 
nance of peace nolens 
rolens, because’ the 
price of war in men 
and money has mount- 
ed above what even 
the “most favored na- 
tions” are willing or 
able to pay. If, for 
instance, it be true, 
as military experts 
assert, that the artil- 


VERSCHILLENDE SPREAERS 


already become a 
fearful drain upon 


sources of the 
people. The choice 
may justifiable, 
but its consequences 
for the world’s great 
treasuries and for the 
taxpayers who re- 
plenish them are 
surely plain enough. 

To get a glimpse of 
what the further ag- 
grandizement of arma- 
ments signifies for 
the peoples of to-mor- 
row one need only 
examine the statistics 
of present military 
expenditure by the 
principal powers and 
consider the propor- 
ions which a further 
increase would in- 
volve. 

‘The first thing to 
be observed is that 
during the quarter- 
century from 1881 to 


lery’ of the French 
army is to-day one 
hundred and twenty 
times more deadly 
than the batteries 
which were put in ac- 
tion in -the Franco- 


Prussian war, it MEETING ON THE HOEFKADER. 


The Peace Conference characterized as “‘ Peace Hypocrisy” 


DURING THE SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE, 
STREETS AT THE HAGUE BEARING THIS PROTEST BY THE DUTCH “ ANTIMILITARISTS ” 
“ THE PEACE CONFERENCE IS FOR US ANTIMILITARISTS A PEACE HYPOCRISY. 
FORE WE SHALL HOLD ON SUNDAY, JUNE 16, AT TEN O'CLOCK, A GREAT PROTEST 
PROMINENT SPEAKERS WILL ADDRESS THE MEETING ” 


1905 the expenditure 
of all the leading 
powers -upon their 
armies (including the 
costs of land fortifi- 
cations) has been 
much the more im- 
portant factor in 


A WAGON WAS DRAGGED THROUGH THE 


THERE- 
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The Peace Conference in Session in the Rittersaal at the Hague—M. Neledoff, Russian Chief Delegate, presiding 


armament appropriations,—in other words, much greater than the 
expenditure upon navies.. In Great Britaiu, *-r example, the pro- 
portion has been three dollars for the army to twe for the navy; in 
(iermany, five for the army to one for the navy; in France, three 
to one; in Russia, four to one; in Italy, three to one; in Japan, 
two to one; and in the United States, almost two to one. It is only 
in comparatively recent years that the p.incipal navies of the 
world have approached their present enormous proportions, and 
though expenditure upon them has lately been increasing much more 
rapidly than that upon armies, the latter has always formed the 
backbone of military appropriations, as it still does despite the fact 
that the rise and parallel growth of na~ 3 draw off a consider- 
able amount of revenue which would otherwise go to the further 
enlargement and equipment of land power. 

Taking the figures for army expenditure alone, the statistics show 
that in the quarter-century (1881-1905) Great Britain increased 
her outlay almost four times (though tix expenditure for 1901-5 
was abnormal and will be much reduced in the next semi-decade) ; 
that-of the United States.was tripled; that of Japan was multi- 
plied by four and a half; that of Russia nearly doubled; that of 
(iermany increased by a third; while that of France increased by 
a bare thistese per cent., and that of Italy by eighteen. In all cases 
the inerease .took place principally in the last decade, though of 
course it is only fair to observe that during this decade four of 
ihe seven nations—Great Britain, the United States, Russia, 
und Japan—engaged in more or less formidable wars, involving 
a sudden augmentation of expenditure, whereas in the earlier por- 
tions ef the period only Japan had been so engaged. 

Comparing the expenditure of the various powers upon their 
armies with their total expenditure for all purposes, one gets some 
curious results. For example, Germany twenty-five years ago was 
devoting 59.2 per cent. of her total expenditure to her army, whereas 
to-day the proportion is 25.3. When one remembers the size and 
perfection of the Kaiser’s army as now organized this apparent dis- 
crepancy looks bothersome, until the fact is taken into account 
that although expenditure on the army has considerably increased 
and is now the third largest in Europe, the bulk of imperial ex- 
penditure as a whole has increased with even greater rapidity with 
the later consolidation of the Empire’s interests and revenues. After 
all is said, however, one is left to marvel at the ingenuity by which 
the present German a has been brought to its high state of 
cficiency with so comparatively small an increase in expenditure 
ior the purpose. The conclusion is inevitable that, with the Ger- 
man character to work upon, a million marks goes farther in the 
inaking of military prowess in the Fatherland than does an equiva- 
‘ent amount in other countries. In Russia the ge of army 
\ppropriations to total expenditure has been pushed down fromy 
‘6.4 per cent. to 17.5 through the same relatively enormous increase 
of total national outlay as is to be noted in Germany, though ex- 
penditure on the army has almost doubled absolutely. In all other 
countries under survey the proportion has risen more or less: in 


Great Britain, from 19.2 per cent. to 37.5; in the United States, 
from 15.7 to 23.2; in France, from 16.6 to 18.7; in Italy, from 13.3 
to 15.0; and in Japan, from 12.5 to 13.6. The countries in which 
expenditure upon armies is making relatively greater inroads from 
year to year upon the total available national funds are, therefore, 
in order, Great Britain, the United States, France, Italy, and 
Japan. Of every one hundred dollars expended by these nations 
in 1881-85 $16 05 went for army expenses, but in 1901-5 $20 16. 

Another angle from which to view the matter is afforded by the 
per capita burden which expenditure for armaments imposes in the 
various countries. A tabulation of these data for the two five-year 
periods 1881-85 and 1901-5 (citing naval as well as army ex- 
penditure for purposes of comparison) shows that expenditure upon 
both armies and navies in every country considered (except Italy) 
is outrunning—in some cases einormously—the growth of the popu- 
lation which must provide the requisite men and resources. So 
far as the armies are concerned this is conspicuously true of Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan. From a five-year per capita 
for the seven nations of $52 97 twenty-five years ago to one of 
$87 50 in the most recent period is a big jump, and when accom- 
panied by a parallel advance on the side of the navies from $17 54 
to $42 22, must be recognized to assume at once the character of 
a grave menace to the peoples concerned. 

From whatever point of view the matter is regarded, therefore, it 


is perfectly apparent that however serious the burdens of militarism. 


in the past, they are not likely to be lessened in the near future— 
indeed are very certain to be considerably increased unless there 
shall be a sharp turn in the policies now dominating the greater 
powers. It is easy to concoct schemes by which the nations might 
conceivably be brought to limit their struggle for military prestige 
and security, but, as the British ambassador at Washington has 
lately remarked, nothing more difficult can well be thought of in 
the realm of diplomacy and international relations than to bring 
any of these = oom to realization. The issue will probably be 
fought out principally upon the side of the navies rather than the 
armies, because naval aggrandizement, as we know it to-day, is less 
fixed in the traditions of the nations than is the maintenance of 
strong armies, and because the building of battle-ships is a more 
obvious, tangible, even spectacular, manifestation of militant zeal 
than the prosaic drilling of companies and storing-up of cannon. 

The lesson that war is wasteful, enervating, foolish, has only 
in our own day been fully mastered, if indeed it still is. The 
corollary that expensive preparation for a war that is impossible 
is scarcely less valueless and uneconomical may. call for many 
weary decades of pondering, but it can hardly fail of being driven 
home eventually by the plain-spoken, insistent argument of the 
national pocketbook. In the mean time talk about disarmament 
is cheap, plentiful, and well-meant, but of rather small avail. The 
principal comfort we have is such as we can get out of Lord Beres- 
ford’s aphorism that, after all, battle-ships are cheaper than battles, 
and infinitely more humane. 
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THE MAN WHO STOLE A RAILROAD 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


DRAWINGS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


Part I 


OWN the street the banjos were tinkling from piazza steps. 

Down the street, beneath the darknesses of the foliage, one 

could see here and there splotches of white, the summer 

dresses of the girls who sat upon those steps and there 
entertained their friends. At one or two houses the boys 

were playing banjos; at all of them there was a busy clatter of 
small talk—all save one, where a girl sat alone, and she was Helen. 

Anderson, hurrying up the front walk, was glad that she was 
alone, and sorry. He was glad because it afforded him an evening 
with a gray-eyed girl who was chief of all to him, and sorry be- 
cause he knéw what her isolation meant. She was a quiet little 
woman, who taught in the Tremont schools, while her mother 
gave piano lessons. The two contrived in different ways to make 
both ends meet and to retain a house in a decent street. There 
were‘a number of nice girls in the street who aspired to society, 
but they had no time to call upon Helen. There were several 
nice young men who boarded in the brick house on the corner, but 
they knew the nice girls and so had no time for her. 

Anderson thought of these things as he greeted the girl. 

“ It’s getting keener every day,” he said to her a moment after- 
wards. He had fortified himself just before with a resolution 
not to talk shop on this night, but his resolution faded quickly 
beneath the witchery of the gray eyes. 

“Has the fight reached you yet?” she asked of him. 

He managed by hard effort to evade her r question for a moment. 

“ It’s getting hotter all the while,” he repeated, looking steadily 
at her. “ The president has just come back from another of those 
secret trips of his, and Bradnough, his chief clerk, thinks we are 
on the eve of a crisis. Why, Helen, the big chief’s been working 
harder than anybody in the depot. The directors have been coming 
and going at all hours, and old Mike, the night janitor, says that 
the president is the man 
first there in the morning 


was quite out of his territory—and had received a circle of scril) 
bling reporters in his room at the hotel. 

“ Yes, we shall put a double-track line into this city at once,” he 
told the press, “and give Trement a freight and passenger service 
such as it has never seen. What route have we chosen for our 
line? Well, I’d rather not tell that now. It’s a rich country, and— 
confidentially, now, every one of you—we will tap enough soft coal 
to feed the fires of every hogback east of Pittsburg.” 

The president of the T. & 8S. also read this interview in his 
paper, but he kept very quict. Before night he had his private 
car in active commission, and within a week he had been over tlic 
thousand miles or more of T. & S., stopping at way-stations, nosing 
at each nook and cranny, talking with his men and thinking, think- 
ing all the while, but still saving nothing. He travelled over other 
railroads—on friendly lines, still in his car, a host of maps hung in 
its observation parlor, and on rival roads, on regular trains, the 
maps all neatly folded in his valise. The excitement in the office 
became intense, and on this very night Anderson, under-secretary 
to the president, was confessing to Helen that he had .begun to 
lose his appetite. 

“ Has the fight reached you yet?” she asked again. 

He sought no longer to evade her. 

“It has,” he said, with a solemnity that might have preceded 
a judicial oath. 

Her interest broke in a thousand unasked questions and one 
asked, “ How?” 

“ The president is sending me down in the Sadnosquit Valley to- 
night, to Southbury.” 

“To Southbury? Southbury?” repeated the girl. 

“I can’t imagine the reason why,” continued Anderson, moving 
a little closer to her. “ It’s a hundred miles away from our tracks 


and the‘last out at night. 
Sometimes he sleeps there 
all night.” 

Anderson waxed enthusi- 
astic and went into the de- 
tails of the railroad war 
into which the Tremont and 
Southwestern and the Great 
Midland systems had _ hope- 
lessly entangled themselves. 
It was really a great fight 
between giants. Tremont 
and Southwestern had as its 
principal competitor in its 
western district Great Mid- 
land, a much larger road. 
(jreat Midland was a prop- 
erty owned by Englishmen. 
Its officers were old men 
who had held their posts for 
many years, and for a couple 
of decades past the earnings 
of what once had been a very 
profitable monopoly had 
been decreasing. When this 
news went across the water 
year after year and finally 
a dividend had been passed 
on the common, the owners 
of the road awoke. Orders 
came from London for the 
Great Midland to regain its 
lost prestige. A few depart- 
ment heads were lopped off, 
and the road somewhat 
noisily prepared for war 
upon its rival. 

Helen, being a_ practical 
sort of girl, read the news- 
papers carefully, and she 


had read how the president 
of the Great Midland had 
come to Tremont — whieh~ 


Drawn by Dau Sayre Groesbeck 


“They’ve got us by the throat,” whispered Anderson 
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or theirs. But I'm to go down 
there and report int the morn- 
ing to Bill Creede, our head de- 
tective. He'll have further 
orders for me.’ 

But Helen hardly heard him, 
for she was mirroring South- 
bury within her memory. Sud- 
denly she broke in taleventiy, 
saying : 

“Oh, I know now; I remem- 
ber what there was about 
Southbury.” Then a moment 
later, “ Will you do an errand 
at Southbury for me if you 
have a chance?” 

He caught her hand with the 
sheer joy of being allowed to do 
a service for this adorable girl. 
She suffered him to retain it a 
second—a very tiny 
For almost within that moment 
she was away from him and 
(lying upstairs. When she re- 
turned she brought a dusty 
yellowed document in her hand. 

“A good many years ago,” 
she explained, “ my daddy lived 
down in that country near 
Southbury. After he died we 
found this among his papers. 
See it for yourself.” 

He unfolded it slowly. 

“It’s a certificate for two 
thousand shares of stock in the 
Southbury.& Sadnosquit Valley 
Railroad,” he read. 

“We've been told that it’s 
worthless, that the railroad was 
abandoned twenty years ago. 
But won’t you‘take it along 


with you and see just what it 
is worth?” 

Anderson had purchased a 
wallet that very afternoon for 
the legal papers he might need, 
and he placed the scrip therein with the solemnity of a function. 
Their talk drifted along until so late that the banjos were silent, 
and he had barely time to say a hasty and far less dramatic fare- 
well than he had planned and catch his train. 


The American House ’bus was filled with drummers before Ander- 
son reached it, for hia sleeper was at the far end of the train. 
Charley Capen, the ’bus driver, was more than ordinarily anxious 
to accommodate the stranger. , 

“You might squeeze inside,” said he, “ but if you ride outside 
Ill try and be a bit sociable.” 

Anderson took one look inside the dirty little *bus and at its pas- 
sengers, one look at the June sunshine beating down the beautiful 
Sadnosquit Valley, then jumped up beside the driver. 

‘How far to the village?” he asked. 

“ Jus’ a mile an’ a half from this depot to the court-house steps. 
You can see the court-house dome—painted red—to the right 
there jus’ near the Baptis’ steeple.” 

Anderson’s eye followed the line of Charley Capen’s pointing 
whip, and saw the court-house belfry rising with a cluster of 
spires from a distant mass of trees. That was Southbury, in the 
half-day shade of one of the great hills that formed the entrance 
portals of the deep, narrow, fertile valley. 

“You see, the village is on the other side of the valley,” Charley 
Capen explained. “It’s a mean trip from the Great Western 
depot here in winter. The Valley road used to have its depot and 
engine-house right in town under the hill, and that was convenient. 
Ever hear of that road?” 

“ Ain't you a stranger in these parts?” 

“ First time in my life.” 

“Not many young men nowadays ever heerd of the Valley 
road. I run the first train—an’ the las”” 

Anderson was interested. He gave the driver a cigar and urged 
him on. It would have required a gag to have stopped Charley 
Capen, but he did not know that. 

“It warn’t a big road—thirty-seven mile—thet’s all, an’ it had 
only one injine—the ‘ Harlow P. Biggs.’ “Twas Biggs who los’ mos’ 
money in the deal an’ he warn’t han‘’som’, hut say, jiminy crickets! 
warn’t the ‘ Harlow P. Biggs’ a beaut? She had a red band round 
her stack an’ brass bands round her belly and a big brass star 
front%o’ her b’iler. She were built by an inventor over in Elmiry, 
an’ she warn’t like any injine that was ever run. It tuk me 
quite a piece to master her, but after that, say, I'd take the morn- 
in’ mail a hummin’ to Monterey, where we met the train to 


Buffalo. She’d a bell that were the sweetest thing that ever rang: 


and p’r’aps folks wouldn’t stop an’ turn when they heard that bell 
. callin’ to vem! ‘There comes Charley Capen’s mornin’ train,’ 
they’d say.” 

The old fellow’s voice died to a husky whisper, and he was 
silent for a minute. Anderson did not interrupt him. 

“You see, mos’ of ’erm owned stock in the Valley road, an’ they 
was proud of a nifty trick like the ‘ Harlow P. Biggs.” 

Charley Capen clucked at his horses ostentatiously. 
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His face grew pallid; the music fell from his hands 


“And the road to-day?” asked his companion. 

“ They got the ile craze down the valley, Centennial year. There 
were a pretty prosperous lot of farmers about here who'd been 
making money since the close of the war. Half of them tuk their 
money from the bank an’ wasted it tryin’ to find the ile that 
wasn’t there, an’ the other half that left their money in the bank 


los’ it in the big panic the next year. That hit the railroad 


purty hard. It had been tight work getting it started. There 
was no one left to back ‘it and—so—well, one November day I 
backed my injine in her house, an’ sence then I’ve been toting 
this kind of a locomotive. The injine an’ the cars is in the house 
till this day, an’ even the rails is still down, but the railroad has 
lay idle sence that time.” 

Charley Capen cracked his wide, for they were nearing the 
village. Anderson was quiet and thinking very hard, wondering 
just why the president had sent him to this sleepy little shire- 
town, and wondering if the little abandoned railroad could be a 
factor in the battle of the distant giants. Charley Capen prattled 
on, but Anderson was too absorbed in his own thoughts to pay 
attention to what he said. Charley Capen was telling the story 
of his life, how ht had sung tenor in the Baptist church choir for 
twenty-seven years—that was four years longer than Pastor Mifflin 
had been there; how he had been able to read oratorio music at 
sight, being thereafter adjudged the. smartest boy in Southbury. 
This recital continued until they rolled up the broad and maple- 
shaded main street of Southbury to the horse-block of the Amer- 
ican House. 

“Our editor says there’s a lot of strangers in town and thet 
they've got something to do with this big fight between the T. & S. 
an’ Great Midlan’ railroads,” offered Charley Capen at parting. 
“ But a lot of us got together an’ knowin’ how dead this valley is 
nowadays, we decided that they wouldn’t be fightin’ fer our busi- 
ness, wud they?” 

P “ Yes. What’s that?” asked Anderson, again taking notice of the 
river. 

Charley Capen repeated his remark in an aggrieved tone. 

“I think that you gentlemen are probably right and the editor 
wrong,” was Anderson’s comment as he jumped from the wheel-tire 
to the ground and ran straight into Bill Creede, who led him 
into the office of the hotel. 

“Have a good ride, Andy?” said Creede. “Is the boss fretting 
worse than ever?” 

Anderson liked Creede and was not alone in that. Bill Creede 
had been the head detective of the T. & S. for three years, and no 
one knew all the things he had been before that. One by one 
some of them leaked out. _He had been professor of mathematics 
at Trinity College, Dublin ;, had served as conductor on a Brooklyn 
trolley-car; even starred a season in a dramatic compan*®playing 
repertoire; had sold lemonade with a cireus; and landed in his 
present post. Betweentimes he wrestled with the demon rum, 
and most generally unsuccessfully. He knew the beginnings and 
the endings of machinery. He could take any locomotive on 
earth, run it at greatest service with the least consumption of 
fuel, and then draw you a chart to show just how it looked and 
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worked. They used to say down in the Tremont offices that if 
the machinery of the universe ever got out of order some one 
could send for Bill Creede, and with a monkey-wrench, an oil-can, 
and his book of logarithms he could. set it straight in no time. 
He was garrulous about his adventures, silent about himself. He 
had not kith nor kin, yet had only to turn the nearest corner to 
meet a friend. His was a big heart, and his a loyal soul. 

“Funny kind of trick for the boss to send us down here on the 
south side of nowhere, wasn’t it?” offered Creede. “ Are you on, 
Andy?” | 

Anderson looked coolly at Creede. 

“ Sadnosquit Valley road?” he said. 

Creede nodded yes. 

“You'd better not whisper, write, or think it here,” said he. 
“Who told you, anyway? ‘The old lady that drives the omni- 
bus?” 

Andérson explained that he was theorizing, but Creede shut him 
off by saying that he knew that and hurried him to his room. As 
they left the hotel office they met a little man with a marked scar 
over his eyebrow, who, Creede explained afterwards, was the Great 
Midland’s man on the ground. 

“Look out for him, Andy,” cautioned the detective, “ and don’t 
let him guess who you are. They'll need him before the end of 
the week.” 

When Creede reached his room he nervously locked his door and 
lowered the shades. He reached down into his pocket, drew out a 
time-table map of the T. & S8., and slowly unfolded it on the 
marble-top table. He hunted for a stub of a pencil and, finding it, 
began to scribble on.the map. 

Anderson bent over the map and listened to Creede, who talked 
in whispers and trembled when any one walked down the hall. 
This was Southbury, and this pencil-line was the abandoned rail- 
road. Here was Tremont, and here was Olaga, and back of that 
the heart of the rich and exclusive Great Midland territory. All 
these smudges of pen- 
cil were mountains, 


“Then either we or the other fellow must get the Southbury anil 
Sadnosquit Valley?” asked Anderson. 


“There you have it. The Great Western runs through this | 


valley already. It gets the long-haul freight business from bot! 
of the scrapping roads, and it must keep neutral, for either of ws 
could choke it to death. Then, you know, there.is a law in this 
State these days agaiust paralleling, and a reform Legislature 
that you couldn’t buy with an African diamond-farm. 

“ This valley is the door, this little road the key; and soon we’|| 
be fighting like terriers for it. They’ve commenced to buy S. « 
S. V. stock already, and in twenty-four hours they’ll be pushing 
men in here with satchels of money. There’ll be some doings in Ss. 
& S. V. then.” 

“Stock ought to be worth something?” said Anderson, thinking 
of a little gray-eyed girl back in Tremont. 

“I'd rather have five hundred shares of it than a gold-mine,”’ 
said Creede. He sat on the edge of the bed, Anderson beside him. 
and briefly outlined the president’s orders to the young man. 


Small boys were hastily called from tempting back yards, break- 
fast dishes were hurriedly dried and set away in immaculate cup. 
boards, razors took a final lap at manly jowls, and many a hat was 
finally adjusted before a severely critical mirror, for it was ten 
o’clock and first bell ringing. On such a rare June Sabbath morn. 
ing Southbury sauntered to its places of worship. Long lines of 
people dressed in black, their legs adjusted to a decorous anil 
Sunday gait, wandered beneath the lines of oak and maplé that 
arched over the streets of the town... All the church-bells set up 
a merry jangle save one, the Baptist songster, which had been 
cracked and useless for years. The members of Pastor Mifflin’s 
little flock were forced to depend upon an alien chorus. 

First bell and last bell, and then Pastor Mifflin’s opening prayer. 
Then eyes open again, and a look around to see who had stayed 


‘home. The same folks in the same places—Charley Capen, his 


horsey clothes ex- 
changed for prim anid 


practically im pass- 
able, save for a nar- . 
row cleft in a direct 
line between T. & 5S. 
country and that 
yreat Midland land of 
promise. The narrow 
cleft was the Sadno- 
squit Valley, and this 
double cross at its en- 
trance Southbury. 

* Now let the Great 
Midland get a spur of 
forty miles through to 
Monterey,” explained 


abandoned jerkwater 
affair, then build: 
across level country to 
Tremont, and there’s 
their new road to Tre- 
mont they have been 
picturing in- the 
papers, they're 
sapping our western 
territory and _ busi- 
ness.” 

“Got us by the 
throat,” whispered 
Anderson. 

“ Exactly so, Andy. 
But suppose the boss 
wins out. as he always 
does win out, and we 
get the road. There’s 
that sixty-mile track 
from Monterey to 
touch the edge of a 
big country that 
hasn’t seen other than 
Great Midland rolling 
stock for years. It's 
fifty-five miles ‘cross 
country: from here to 
Stoneville on our old 
Southern division, and 
there we are with our 
direct line. We're 
into Great. Midland 
territory, and if they 
don’t call off their 
dogs of war we'll 
catch them by the 
throat and have a re- 
ceiver in their offices 
in three years. The 
boss didn’t tell me a. 
word of this, but it’s 
no Chinese puzzle to 
put together,” 


shiny black upon his 
wiry frame, standing 
at the right of the 
choir, As he sang 


at his neighbor, the 
blond soprano who 
came each week from 
the next village. The 
choir stood back of 
and above the 
preacher, which was 
an advantage to both 
the congregation and 
itself. The side gal- 
leries cf the meeting- 
house were long and 
heavy and empty. 
Under their low ceil- 
ings the windows were 
open and the worship- 
pers could look out 
into the orchard and 
see the white apple- 
blossoms a-tossing in 
the gentle breeze. 
The same slow-stirring 
air filled. the church 
with the perfume of 
the biossoms and 
brought the fragrance 
of the sweet and 
indolent summer 
day. | 

After the Scripture- 
reading, the anthem 
and ,the quavering 
notes of old Charley 
Capen’s tenor as he 
sang: 


“ Oh - ho - let-my-voice- 
a2—rise 
In-sol-um-praise-un- 
to-the—skies.” 


Twice this couplet 
in the notes for him. 
but half-way through 
the repetition 
Charley Capen stopped 
short. . The organ 
rolled on without 
him. His face grew 
pallid; the music fell 
from his hands and, 
to the intense delight 
of all the small boys 
and small girls, was 
wafted down upon the 
shiny dome of the 


Bill Creede struck a 
match and burned the 
pencilled map. 


“Here, can you run this engine?” shouted Anderson 


hawn b au Sayre Groesbeck preacher’s head. 
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‘that brought the in- 
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cense of the orchard brought to Charley Capen’s ears the music 
of a silvery bell. 

' Clang, clang, clang, steadily appealing; clang, clang, calling to 
him. Never but one bell like that, and never another with such 
heavenly tones. Clang! Clang! The organ rolled on, the soprano 
was .whispering something, but Charley Capen heard nothing 
save his engine calling him. He turned about, knocked over a 
chair with a noisy bang, slammed down the choir-loft steps, opened 
the little door at the side of the pulpit, bolted down the broad 
middle aisle of the church, hatless, his hair flying behind him, his 
coat skirts sticking straight out like the tail-feathers of some less 
musical bird. 

Ared Prouty, the deaf sexton, sat on the outer door-step, where 
he had incarcerated the two small Hiller twins, who never yet. be- 
haved well enough to remain within until the long prayer. Ared 
Prouty heard nothing, saw nothing, till a long and angular figure 
leaped over him and, turning, ran madly toward the hillside under 
the low branches of the orchard. 


Anderson was in despair. They had planned to get away at 
Sabbath daybreak, and at-eleven o’clock the “ Harlow P. Biggs” 
had been steaming away contentedly for hours in front of the little 
station, sunning herself after a vacation of twenty-three years spent 
locked in a stuffy little house. A roll of yellow green-wood smoke 
folded out of her big flare-stack, a tribute to the genius of the 
fireman who had been brought down from a wood-burning engine 
in the oil regions. Back of the “ Biggs” and coupled to her was the 
s.°& S. V. Ry., or as much of it as could be hauled away by a 
thieving corporation. Anderson and Creede and their men had 
worked all night for four nights past, and kept awake days around 
the American House office to divert any suspicions of the Great 
Midland’s detective. They had taken all the records and movable 
property of the old railroad and piled them in one of the passenger- 
cars. Creede had hired men to go along the line at night to cut 
away tree branches and the long grass from the rusty rails. So 
quietly and cleverly had he planned all of this that none of the 
valley folk knew a great theft was being executed among them. 

Saturday night Creede had offered to get the Great Midland 
detective out of the way, and he began to fill him with the demon 
rum at the American House bar. Then, as Anderson foresaw, 
. Creede overdid the thing. He, himself, disappeared from view. 

But Anderson was thankful that Sunday morning that South- 
bury was a godly community and no one had seen them. A vil- 
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lager. who was to be trusted had, for a consideration, kept idlers 
away, and the little cluster of railway buildings quite hid the 
train from the road. He had tried to get orders from Tremont 
that morning, but the Great Western closed its depot Sundays, and 
the telegraph-operator, being unregenerate and without all the folds, 
had taken his girl'on a Sunday picnic. Anderson had searched 
for Creede, and was now divided between a theory that Creede 
had wandered off into the woods drunk and a theory that he had 
been kidnapped by the Great Midland crowd, who might have dis- 
covered their stroke of state. The latter theory was the more fasci- 
nating, and how much better to be the man who stole the railroad 
than the man that stole the man that wanted to steal the railroad. 

Eleven o’clock, no Creede, the “ Harlow P. Biggs” contentedly 
eating good fire-wood, the T. & S. train crew playing pinochle, and 
Anderson growing more nervous. The fireman spoke rather bash- 
fully to his superior: 

“ Bully time to get away now while the folks are at church.” 

Anderson sprang to his feet. His mind was working like a 
trip-hammer and he was bound not to give up. He yanked the 
bell-cord and set the famous engine-bell in sound. 

“1f Bill Creede’s within five miles of here that ‘ll sober him,” he 
said, “and bring him, too.” 

Anderson never let go of the bell-card until he heard some one 
come running along the platform, at the other side of the depot. 
Then he picked up a poker that stood in the tender. Round the 
corner of the depot came a wiry old fellow, hatless and in black 
broadcloth, and Anderson recognized his friend the *bus-driver. 

“ Here, can you run this engine?” shouted Anderson to him. 

Could Charley Capen run the “ Harlow P. Biggs”? Why had 
Charley Capen run at breakneck speed all the way from the Baptist 
meeting-house? He climbed up inthe cab and gasped: 

“ That's what I’ve come for.” 

He leaned forward, and his left hand grasped the throttle in his 
emotion. 

“It seems just like home again,” said he. 

Anderson did not hear him, for there were village folk coming 
around the depot corner, and among them the detective for the 
Great Midland, who signalled violently for him to stop. For an- 
swer Anderson signalled to Charley Capen. 

Out came the throttle-rod, the steam swept from the cylinder 
cocks, puff, puff, puff, and the 8S. & 8S. V. Ry. was in operation 


again. 


’ 


To be Concluded, 


THE LINER OF TO-MORROW 


AS VIEWED BY TWO OLD SALTS, NEPTUNE AND DAVY JONES, DURING A SIESTA IN DAVY JONES’S LOCKER 
By EARLE HOOKER EATON 


i Davy Jones, “I plainly see, 
We’re losing of our grip; 
A trolley-car just whizzed by me— 
She tumbled off a ship. 
I dassen’t hardly upward float, 
These great ships make me flinch; 
Why, when they launched the last big boat, 
She raised the sea an inch!” 


“ A mammoth ship went past just now,” 
Said Neptune in dismay; 

“She had a golf-links on her bow, 
With eighteen holes to play; 

And as I drew a breath to dive, 
While. she was rushing by, 

Some duffer golfer sliced his drive, 
And plunked me in the eye! 


“An auto jumped the steamer’s deck, 
And dove into .the sea, 

Without one warning ‘ honk,’ by heck! 
And nearly flattened me.” 

‘Said Davy Jones, with anger swelled, N 
“ The goggle-eyed machine! 

I wondered why my locker smelled 
So rank of gasoline! 


“On land and sea the trolley scare! 
Red autos break our bones! 

I guess we’ll have to live in air,” 
Said doleful Davy Jones. 

“ But even that will hardly do,” 
Cried Neptune, in distress, 

“ For steamers carry air-ships, too! 
You’ve got another guess!” 
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Drawing for the Allotment of Lands, at the formal Opening of the Huntley Reclamation 
Project at Billings, Montana. The little Girl in the Centre drew the Lots for the Crowd 


Secretary Garfield, of the Department of the Interior, opening the Head- 
gates of the new Huntley Canal which will Irrigate the Reclaimed Lands 


OPENING THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY TO HOME-SEEKERS IN MONTANA 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, ON JUNE 26, OPENED TO SETTLEMENT THE HUNTLEY RECLAMATION PROJECT EAST OF BILLINGS, MONTANA, 

WHICH OPENS THE WAY FOR HUNDREDS OF HOME-SEEKERS TO SECURE HOMES IN THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY. LAND WAS APPORTIONED 

BY THE DRAWING OF LOTS. MORE THAN 4000 APPLICATIONS WERE HANDED IN. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR GARFIELD OFFICIATED 

AT THE ALLOTMENT CEREMONIES, AND AFTERWARD OPENED THE HEADGATES OF THE HUNTLEY CANAL, TURNING THE WATER INTO THE 
DITCH OF THE FIRST RECLAMATION PROJECT IN THE STATE OF MONTANA COMPLETED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
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Seeking a United States Naval 
Base on the Pacific 


Turn transfer of the Atlantic fleet to the~ 


Pacific is accompanied by information, be- 
lieved to be authentic, that the Washington 
government is negotiating with Mexico for 
the purchase of Magdalena Bay. It is under- 
stood that Secretary-of-State Root will, on 
the occasion of his contemplated visit to 
Mexico in September next, ascertain whether 
Mexico would sell to the United States 
sufficient land at Magdalena Bay for®*target- 
range and shore-drill grounds, and concede 
the use of the waters of the bay by Amer- 
jean war-vessels for naval purposes. For a 
long time the Pacifie squadron, by courtesy 
of the Mexican government, has held target 
practices there; the water being landlocked 
and smooth at all times of the year, it is 
ideal for such purposes. 

The courtesies heretofore extended, and 
which no doubt would be continued, of per- 
mitting American war-ships to assemble in 
Magdalena Bay for target practice are ample 
so far as the practice with large guns is 
concerned, but that does not permit the 
landing of men by the thousands from the 
ships for small-arms practice. In fact, to 
establish.a small-arms range at that place 
would require special permission from the 
Mexican government. It is not thought by 
the Navy Department officials that satis- 
factory arrangements could be effected, ex- 
cept by purchase. By some naval officers the 
importance of Magdalena Bay to the United 
States is thought sufficient to warrant the 
purchase of all of Lower California. This’is 
a peninsula nearly one thousand miles long, 
running parallel with the main coast of 
Mexico, with a coast-line of approximately 
two thousand miles. It contains a popula- 
tion of nearly 45,000, composed of Amer- 
icans, English, and Mexicans. 

It is known that the peculiar characteris- 
ties; of Magdalena Bay have received careful 
consideration by the Navy Department. 
Rear-Admiral Goodrich, now commandant 
of the New York Navy-yard; conducted 
_ target practice at the bay while in command 
of the Pacifie squadron, He was greatly im- 
pressed with its advantages for such pur- 
poses, and is said to be strongly in favor of 
its acquisition by the United States, by pur- 
chase of the required territory, if necessary. 

Despite the very cordial relations exist- 
ing between the governments of the United 
States and Mexico, serious doubts are enter- 
tained as to the suecess of a proposition of 
purchase, for the reason that public senti- 
ment in the Mexican Republic is decided! 
averse te parting with any part of the terri- 
tory of that republic. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1889 the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Blaine, undertook to acquire, by 
purchase, the entire tract embraced, in the 
present suggestions for military and naval 
purposes. The negotiations did not proceed 
far, as it was soon demonstrated that the 
Mexicans were unwilling to part with the 
territory. The opposition sentiment was so 
strong at that time that soon thereafter the 
Constitution was so amended as to prevent 
the alienation of any territory. ‘So that for 
the present idea to prevail, an amendment 
to the present Constitution of Mexico would 
be essential. 

If.it is found that the idea of the pur- 
chase of Lower California cannot be consum- 
mated, the proposition of a lease of a naval 
base will be taken up. If either of the 
propositions is effected, it is not the inten- 
tion of the Washington government to estab- 
lish a large navy-yard at Magdalena Bay. It 


would be used as is the American naval sta- 


tion at Guantanamo, Cuba—a place for land 
drills and small-arms practice, and the ad- 
vantages which would accrue as a place for 
supplies, 
Magdalena Bay is about ten miles wide 
ant twenty miles long. It is so well pro- 
tected from the sea that smooth water is 
afforded at all seasons. While its strategic- 
al position is excellent, it is not regarded as 
so important as to necessitate the establish- 
ment of a coaling station. Many regard the 
desire of the government to acquire Magda- 
lena Bay as a base a confession of weakness 
of the plan of basing the larger Pacific fleet 
upon the western coast of the United States. 
The practical naval opinion is that the base 
of the battle-ship fleet in the Pacific should 
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be the Philippine Islands, and that large re- 
pairs should be made at San Francisco and 
Puget Sound until the floating dry-dock at 
Olongapo is supplemented with a modern 
navy-yard. 

Diplomatic negotiations with Mexico con- 
cerning the purchase of Magdalena Bay will 
be watched with interest. 


How the National Forests Serve 
the Public 


The Use of the National Forests, a publi- 
cation just printed by the Department of 
Agriculture, 1s a brief, clear manual for pub- 
lic information as to the forest policy of the 
national government. 

It is too true, as the short preface to the 
public says, that “ many people do not know 
what national forests are. Others may have 
heard much about them, but have no idea of 
their true purpose and use.” It is the object 
of this publication to explain just what the 
national forests mean, what they are for, 
and how to use them. 

In the first place, it is explained how the 
forests are created and how their boundaries 
are drawn. Next, their direct use and value 
are shown from the point of view of the 
homeseeker, the prospector and miner, the 
user of timber, the user of the range, the 
user’ of water, and other users of forest re- 
sources. Third, it is shown how the forests 
are intended for use, for the production of 
usable products, and for the establishment 
and maintenance of homes; how on all of 
them the timber is pretected from fire, the 
water flow is kept steady, the forage on the 
range is increased and guarded from abuse; 
and how, in addition, they serve as great 
public playgrounds and as_ breeding-places 
and refuges for game. Finally, the manage- 
ment of the national forests is described. 

Here it is that the great usefulness of the 
forests is brought out most clearly and 
strikingly; for the forests are managed by 
the people in their own interests, and every 
means is used to meet the desires and wants 
of all forest-users half-way by dealing with 
them in the main directly on the ground and 
in all cases with the utmost practicable des- 
patch and freedom from red tape. 

In a word, the special interest of this 
manual lies in its showing that the forest 
policy of the government, both in principle 
and in practice, is for the benefit of the 
ordinary man, for the benefit of every citizen 

ually. There is still a tendency to think 
of the national forests as “ preserves” 
closed te use, and to leave the publie lands 
exposed to unregulated individual exploita- 
tion. Where these misapprehensions still 
prevail The Use of the National Forests will 
go far to correct them. 

The book is written by Mr. Frederick E. 
Olmsted, whose intimate knowledge of con- 
ditions in the West and the policy under 
which the national forests are managed 
especially fits him to deal with the subject. 


A Curbstone Controversy 


“TIT must insist, sir,” exclaimed the pom- 
pous person, “ that this device is a fire-plug.” 
“And I am equally confident that it is 
a water-plug,” retorted the mild individual. 

“ Now, my dear sir,”. puffed the pompous 
person, “this device was put here primarily 
as a plug on which to attach a hose in case 
of fire in the vicinity. Therefore it is abso- 
lutely impossible that it can be anything 
but a fire-plug.” 

“You are entirely wrong,” declared the 
other. “ This plug was placed here to sup- 
ply water. Consequently it is a water-plug. 
If it supplied fire, why then of course it 
would be a fire-plug.” 

The pompous person stopped a passing 

estrian. 

“Sir,” he began, “I desire to appeal to 
your intelligence. This gentleman has be- 
come involved in an argument with me. He 
insists that this device is a water-plug, 


‘while [, with equal confidence, claim that 
Will you kindly settle the « 


it is a fire-plug. 
question for us?” 
“ Certainly,” 


replied the pedestrian. 


’ “You say this is a fire-plug and your friend 
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declares that it is a water-plug? Just let 
me investigate.” 
He looked carefully at the 
rapped it gertly with his cane. 
“I greatly fear you are both wrong,” he 
finally remarked. “ This appears to be an 
iron plug.” 


plug and 


Long-felt Want 


JAGGLES. “ Do you think there will: ever 
be any radical change in-the style of men’s 
hats?” 

Wace6.es. “ Not unless somebody invents 
a hat that will cover the bald spot on the 
back of the head.” 


R. 


ALTHOUGH Johnnie's and Willies mothers 
are warm friends, those boys are always 
fighting each other. 

After a_ recent battle the victorious 
Johnnie was urged by his mother to go and 
make frends with his fallen foe. She even 
offered to give’ him a party if he would go 
over and invite Willie to come to that 
festivity. 

After much urging Johnnie promised to do 
as his mother wished. So the party came 
off at the appointed time and was violently 
enjoyed by all present. But Willie df not 
come. 

“Now, Johnnie, you did 
asked Johnnie’s mother. 

“Yes, I did! Yes, ma’am, I invited him!” 
answered Johnnie. “I invited him,” he 
added, reflectively, “and | dared him to 
come.” 


invite him?” 


Fifteen Dollars in Her Inside 
Pocket 


Mapae. “ What did Molly mean by saying 
that joiring the Audubon Society was a good 
business proposition?” 

MARJoriIE. “ The dues are only five dol- 
lars, while a hat witl feathers on it costs 
at least twenty dollars,” 


UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK. 

Borpen’s Peertess Branp Evaroratep MILK is ideal milk, 
collected under perfect sanitary conditions, condensed in vacuo 
to the consistency of cream, preserved by sterilization only. 
Suitable for any modification and adapted to all purposes where 
milk or cream is required. «*« 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND PAMILY LINIMENT is" BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” cents a bottle. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


is essentially 


Pears’ 
a toilet soap. 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you ‘value clear 


A soap 


skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 
complexion. 3 
Sold in town and village 
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THE WITNESSES UPON WHICH THE HAYWOOD DEFENCE DEPENDED TO REFUTE ORCIITARD’S DAMAGING TESTIMONY De 
(For identity of witnesses see opposite page) 


Copyright, 1907, by Horace Myers Copyright, 1907, by Horace Myer> 


JUDGE GODDARD, OF TITLE COLORADO SU- A PHOTOGRAPH OFFERED IN EVIDENCE BY THE JAMES M PARLAND, THE FAMOUS PINKER- ) 
PREME BENCH, ONE OF THE ALLEGED DEFENCE. IT WAS TAKEN OF HENRY MACKI, A TON DETECTIVE WILO SECURED FROM HARRY gar 
ENEMIES OF THE WESTERN FEDERATION, MINER, AFTER HE HAD PEEN CHAINED TO A ORCILARD THE CONFESSION OF HIS CRIMES 
RELATING ON THE STAND HIS DISCOVERY TELEGRAPH POLE IN TELLURIDE BY THE MILITIA AND OF THEIR ALLEGED INSTIGATION BY cos 
OF A BOMB AT THE GATE OF HIS HOME IN ZERO WEATHER, AND HIS HANDS FROZEN THE WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS 


THE HAYWOOD TRIAL AT, BOISE —WITNESSES FOR AND AGAINST 
THE DEFENDANT 
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The Witnesses for the Defence 
in the Haywood Trial 


(See opposite page) 
1 F. C. Clifford, Denver insurance agent. 
- J. Wolff, manager Pettibone’s store. 
} Paul Corcoran, two years in_peniten- 
tlery for alleged murder in Ceeur d’Alenes. 
4 F. R. Red, Cripple Creek. Deported. 


5 Henry Macki, tied to telephone-pole in 


Telluride by militia. Hands frozen. 

C. W. Aller, telegraph-operator, Cripple 
Creek. 

7 Chas. A. Sullivan, Cripple Creek miner. 
impeaching witness Orchard. 

8 Chas. A. Collins, miner, Independence. 

George Breen, railroad conductor on 
train from Victor to Dunville, military kid- 
napping expedition. 

Pat Moran, saloon-keeper, 
Wyoming. Implicated by Orchard. 

11 Will B. Easterly, Cripple Creek. Mem- 
ber W. F. M. Implicated by Orchard. 

12 John M. O'Neill, editor Miners’ Maga- 
zine. 

13 M. E. White, organizer for W. F. M.., 
Leadville, Colorado. 

14 George Hooten, Union storekeeper, 
Anaconda. Was in “ bull-pen.” 

15 James A. Baker, ex-member executive 
board W. F. M. for British Columbia. 

16 L. F. Taylor, miner, Independence. 

17 John Dennis, Cripple Creek miner. 
Escaped deportation. 

18 Tom Foster, Cripple Creek miner. De- 
ported. Implicated by Orchard. 

19 A. H. Floaten, Telluride business man. 
Deported. 

20 Tom Woods, Cripple Creek miner. 
Beaten by militia. 

21 Morris Friedman, author of The Pinker- 
ton Fabor Spy. 

22 Max Malich, 
implicated by Orchard. 

23 Mrs. Sadie. Cox, Goldfield, Colorado. 
Member of Woman’s Auxiliary. 

24 Mrs. Charles H. Moyer. 

25 Mrs. Moyer’s sister. 

26 Marion Moor, member executive board 
of W. F. M. 

27 Mahlon Barnes, Telluride. Deported. 

28 Mrs. George Hooten, Cripple Creek 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

29 Mrs. Mark N. Morrison, Cripple Creek 
hoarding-house. 

80 Rev. T. S., Leland, pastor of M. E. 
Church, Victor. Was in “ bull-pen.’ 

31 W. F. Davis, strike committee, Cripple 
Creek. Implicated by Orchard. 

32 Mrs. Steve Adams. 

33 Mrs. George Pettibone. 

34 Alex. Paul, secretary of Cripple Creek 
Union No. 40. Deported. 

35 Mrs. Nellie F. Joyce, Victor Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

36 Miss Anna M. Saunders, Cripple Creek 
_ Woman’s Auxiliary. 

37 Frank Aikens, Cripple Creek engineer. 
Was in “ bull-pen.” 

38 D. C. Copley, ex-member executive 
board of W. F. M., Cripple Creek. 

39 William Amole, Victor, watchman in 
Portland mine, beaten and robbed by mob. 

40 “Owney”’ Barnes, Cripple Creek dis- 
trict miner. Implicated by Orchard. 

41 Chas. A. McKinnon, W. D. Haywood’s 
brother-in-law. 

42 Joseph Mahalich, Globeville. Impli- 
cated by Orchard. 


Cheyenne, 


Globeville politician, 


Some Are 


Frost. “ Don’t you yearn for an air-ship?” 
Snow. “No. They’re of no earthly use.” 


? 


It Won Him 


Sue. “IT am afraid you don’t like my 
game of bridge.” 

ile. “I am bound to like anything that 
costs me as much money as that.” 


~Tabooed 


Frevpre. “ Have you told me all the fairy- 
stories you know, ma?” 

Mrs. Copwiaaer. “ Yes, dear; all except 
the ones your papa tells me.” 
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Culinary success is a mat- 


ter of good seasoning. 
More than one famous 
chef earned his reputation 
by the judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


Club Cocktail 


~ 


HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB-COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
The following label appears on every 
bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 


2 1-2 to 40 Horse Power 
The High Grade Engine at a Low Price 


“Gray Horse Power”—guar- 
ed more than : 1-2 


All Gray Motors have Main i 
Drop F Crank Shafts Jit 
Float feed Carburetor—Elevated gear driven Com- 
mutator, with gear encased (not a cheap makeshift) 
—Vertical Pump—Hand Hole in Crank Chamber. 

particulars 


Get complete of our motor in catalog. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
on receipt of order. 


. P. Engine completely 
wheel. stuffing box, 
batteries, coil, switch mation, wire 


—everything but tank and d piping. 
Built in the most modern 
and up-to-date plant and 
with the largest output of 
any plant in the world 
devoted exclusively to 


READ «The Invader” 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = = 


$2,000,000.00 
$8, 201,262.72 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 


JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 


James B. Doxs, 
Henry M. FLAGLER, 
Danie. GuGGENHEIM, 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
Cuarieas H. ALLen, 
Grorce F.. Baker, 


Epwarp J]. Barwinp, G. G. Haven, 
Paut D. Cravath, N. Jarvis, 
Freperic S. JounsTon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp J]. Berwinp, 
D. 


Lavi P. Morton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Cuarias H. Acien, 
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A. D. Samus. Rea, 

Joserxn Larocous, WintHroe RUTHERFURD, 
MILLs, Tuomas F. RYAN, 

Lavi P. Morton. Jacos H. Scutrr, 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy, ‘ VALENTING P. Snyper, 

W. G. OaKMAN, Harry Payne WuHitney. 


Jamas N. Jarvis, 
Jacos H. Scutrr, 
Haven, Harry Payne 


The Secret of my > 
4 
priced engine in the 
world — power considered. 
High Grade in every partic- 
ular. Complete outfit. NOT BARE. 
gines and guaran- 
= teed by a respons- 
— Catalog showing all 
aa u our Engines sent free, 
m2 Gray Motor Co. 
43 Leib 
DETROIT, 
Ww he 
al 
Ye, Hur He, He | 
| | | 
| 
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MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


William McCarroll John E, Eustis William R. Willcox Edward M, Bassett Milo Roy Maltbie 


THE GREATER NEW YORK MEMBERS OF THE NEW PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION, WHICH WIELDS UNPRECEDENTED POWERS OF CONTROL 
OVER ALL PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS OPERATING IN THIS STATE, WERE SWORN INTO OFFICE ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY. THE 
COMMISSION SUPERSEDES THE STATE RAILROAD COMMISSION, THE RAPID TRANSIT COMMISSION, THE COMMISSION OF GAS AND ELEC- 


TRICITY, AND THE STATE INSPECTOR OF GAS METERS. IT HAS JURISDICTION OVER THE AFFAIRS OF ALL STREET AND STEAM RAIL- 

WAYS, GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING COMPANIES IN THE STATE, AND CAN COMPEL THEM TO CONFORM TO ITS RULINGS. THE COMMIS- 

SION IS DIVIDED INTO TWO LOARDS OF FIVE MEMBERS EACH—ONE REPRESENTING GREATER NEW YORK, THE OTHER THE REMAINING 
COUNTIES OF THE STATE 


A NEW KIND OF STRIKE 


A typical Street Scene on the East Side during the Strike in the Street-cleaning Department 


FOR FIVE DAYS DURING THE HEAT AND BURDEN OF LATE JUNE AND EARLY JULY THE STREETS OF NEW YORK, ESPECIALLY IN THE 

DENSELY POPULATED DISTRICTS OF THE EAST SIDE, WERE TURNED INTO A VAST GARBAGE HEAP AS A RESULT OF A STRIKE OF THE 

DRIVERS OF THE STREET-CLEANING DEPARTMENT. SO INTOLERABLE DID THIS CONDITION BECOME THAT HOUSEHOLDERS WERE COM- 

PELLED TO SET FIRE TO THE PILES OF REFUSE LITTERING THE STREETS, TO THE IMMINENT DANGER OF PROPERTY. ON THE SIXTH 
DAY THE STRIKERS CAPITULATED AND RETURNED TO THEIR WORK , 
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Ticklishness 


“There exists a distinct appetite for tick- » 


ling.’ —Dr. Louis Robinson, in The North 
American Review. 


THERE is no doubt that this is true, 
For since this world began, | 

“You tickle me, I tickle you,” 
Has been the human plan. 

The babes of not a year in age 
When tickled ’neath their bibs 

Will laugh, as also will the sage, 
When poked tween the ribs. 


In Letters, what a joy it is 
When critics do abate 
Their quips, and quirks, and quillish quiz, 
Our work to titillate! - 
In Politics, how blissful when, 
‘Mid scenes of nervous wrack, 
Some writer with his fountain-pen 
Poth scratch us on the back! 


We find it everywhere we go, 
In every walk in life; 
Amongst the high-placed and the low; 
In peace and e’en in strife. 
The beggar meekly seeking alms 
Laughs softly ’neath his breath 
When coppers scratch his itching palms— 
It tickles him to death. 


The Millionaire with all his gold 
On tickling dotes likewise, 
For all that he seems stern and cold 
To sundry watching eyes. 
When some one speaks good words of him 
His spirit greatly cheers, 
And, while his smile is often grim, 
eIt tickles much his ears. 


And even in the White House wea 
Such strenuousness dwells, 
We surely find it casting there 
Its most bewitching spells. 
What man is he who dares deny 
The wondrous smiling throb 
That flashes in our Teddy’s eye 
When on some ticklish job? 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


The Exception to the Rule 

Teacner. “ The trunk is the middle part 
of the body.” 

Freopie. “ Say, ma’am, you ought to go 
to the circus and see the elephant.” 


Circumstantial Evidence 


Mrs. Copuracer. “ It isn’t right to charge 
Freddie with taking that money out of your 
pocket. Why don’t you accuse me?” 

COBURGGER. “ Because it wasn’t - taken.” 


At Any Cost 


“We must have our liberty,” said the 
politician. 

“Yes,” said Pat. “Begorra we must— 
even if we have to go to jail for it.” 


Exemplary 


Freppre had been spending the day wit 
his aunt, and had been duly instructed 
forehand as to his behavior. Upon his re- 
turn his mother questioned him as to what 
he had said and done while away from 
home. His conduct seemed to have been 
most exemplary in every way. 

“I’m glad you were such a good little 
boy,” complimented his mother, “and didn’t 
take a second hel ing of meat.” 

“No, ma,” replied Freddie, very proudly, 
“ I remembered what you’d told me, and said 
I'd take two plates of ice-cream instead.” 


A Tartar 


His Lorpsuip. “So the beggah you turn- 
el out this morning was coarse and 
abusive?” 

Vater. “ Abusive, my lord! Why, he 
might have been your lordship himself.” 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


The Winning Way ° Wonderful White 


A Model “H” White Steamer WON the Regularity Run conducted 
by the Quaker City Motor Club on July 3rd. The White was the only car, 
of the 45 which competed, to make a perfect score. 

In the Race Meet at Santa Rosa, Cal., on July 4th, a Model “G” 
White Steamer, with fully equipped touring body, WON the 10-mile race for 
cars of 35 horse-power and under in 12:54. ° WON the: 25-mile free-for-all 
in 29:07, and was the FIRST car starting from scratch to finish in the 
10-mile handicap. The BEST mile was made in 1:02. 

A PERFECT SCORE was made by the Model “G” White 
Steamer in the 185-mile endurance run from Los Angeles to Lakeside on 
July 2nd. The car carried seven passengers, with baggage, and made the 
mountainous trip on a fuel consumption of 19 gallons. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


financial 


] 
Bills of exchange bought and REVISED EDITION 


Letters sold. Cable ‘Transfers to-Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- Fly=Rods and Fly=Tackle 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
. of. Credit. Collections made. Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
Credit. International Cheques. Cer- By H. P.. WELLS 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Ban«ers, No. 59 WaLt STREET. 


Author of The American Salmon-Fisherman”™ 
lif d with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 met (postage exira) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


TRUE TO THE POLE 


Made with mathematical precision, Ball-Pointed Pens 
glide smoothly over the roughest surface, enabling the 


§TEER CLEAR OF 


blottings, scratchings, cramped fingers and bad language. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts. and 
choose a pen to suit your hand, 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 
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| HAWAII CONTINUES TO BE DISCOVERED 
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THE PARTY OF TWENTY-FOUR UNITED STATES CONGRESSMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES WHO HAVE BEEN MAKING A VISIT OF INSPECTION 
TO OUR NEAREST COLONIAL POSSESSION IN THE PACIFIC 


HONORING THE CANDLE-MAKER WHO MADE KINGS 


| 
4 


THE LITLE ONE-AND-A-HALF-STORY COTTAGE AT ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, WHERE GIUSEPPI GARIBALDI MADE CANDLES FOR A 

LIVING IN 1850-53, DURING IIIS FOUR YEARS’ OF EXILE IN AMERICA, HAS BEEN ENCLOSED IN A PANTHEON DEDICATED TO THE 

MEMORY OF THE ITALIAN PATRIOT. IT WAS DEDICATED ON JULY 4, IN THE PRESENCE OF 25,000 ENTHUSIASTS, A NUMBER OF 

WHOM HAD FOUGHT WITIL GARIBALDL IN SOME OF HIS REVOLUTIONARY CAMPAIGNS. IN THE PHOTOGRAPH THE COTTAGE OCCUPIED 
LY “ THE CANDLE-MAKER AND KING-MAKER” CAN BE PLAINLY SEEN BEHIND THE PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE 
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Leather from Whale Skins 


Tue British consul at Chicago has made 
report to his government concerning the 
yhaling industry carried on by Newfound- 
and fishermen. They have been attempting 
» make whale leather a commercial product, 
nd are said to be meeting with some suc- 
ess, The average whale hide covers a sur- 
ace of about 1500 square feet. A square 
eot of the hide weighs from two to five 
uunees, and is priced as high as fifty cents. 
‘he leather is very tough, and is said to 
ave great wearing ‘qualities, and may there- 
fore be adapted to the covering of furniture, 
iggy tops and seats, and also automobile 
wes. It is also claimed that’it can be used 
or boots and shoes. Leather made from 
he intestines of the whale resembles kid, 
nd is very thin and tough. It will take 
olor readily, and is to be offered to glove 
nanufacturers for making the long-sleeved 
rloves now worn by women. 


The Retort Carteous 


n a crowded trolley-car 
Lolled a pompous gent. 
‘standing up in front of him 
Maid most innocent. 
trowled the gent: 
“You're on my feet.” 
Cooed the maid in accents sweet: 
“Stand on them yourself, and we both will 
ride more comfortably.” 


Provocation Enough 


A pear old gentleman dined with a family 
where grace was always said. When the 
guests were seated the host bowed his head, 
and began to repeat the accustomed verse in 
a subdued, reverent tone. 

“Eh? What’s that?” demanded the deaf 
old gentleman who sat beside him. 

The host smiled patiently, and began again, 
in a louder, more deprecatory voice. 

“Speak a little louder, I don’t catch what 
you say,” the old gentleman persisted. 

A low ripple of langhter went round the 
table. The host, his face crimson with 
embarrassment, raised his voice and repeated 
the verse. The deaf old gentleman did his 
hest to hear, but failed. He placed his hand 
upon his host’s arm. 

“What did you say?”’. he demanded, 
irascibly. 

The host cast him an angry glance. 

“D—n it, I’m saying grace,” he snapped. 


Foreign Born 


Eneiisn Giri. “ I-hear you've been visit- 
ging the States. What did you think of the 
native American?” 
ENGLISHMAN. “I didn’t meet any. I 
spent all my time in New York.” 


For a’ That 


An American official in England tells the 
following as illustrative of a well-known 
Seoteh characteristic. 

Upon his accession to the throne of Nor- 
way, King Haakon VII. was appointed 
Colonel-in-Chief of a certain Scotch regi- 
ment. While dressing for parade duty, an 
enthusiastic subaltern was communicating 
this information to a fellow-soldier. 

“McDonald,” said he, “have you heard 
that the new King of Norway has been ap- 
pointed colonel of the regiment?” 

“Indeed?” queried the Scot. “That’s a 
verra fine thing, now! But will he be able 
to keep both jobs?” 


That Kind 


Hore. Manager. “Have the Barkers 
found fault again to-day ?” | 

Hore, CLerk. “ Yes, sir. ‘They complain 
- much as if they were getting their board 
ree.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


MESS 44. COMMUNICATIONS TO THe 


HEWRY FORD. Paesivent 
DOOGE.Vice Prest 
JAMES COUZENS Secy &Tacas 


Worns & Or rice 
ConProverre & Beausien Srs 


May 6, 1907. 


Harper's Weekly, 
New York, N. Ye 


Centlemen:— 
You may be interested to know that the article on 


Vanadium steel by Mr. Henry Ford which you published in your special 
automobile mumiber, has not only brought an immense mumber of 
inquiries and requests for further data on this mineral element 


Dut has created quite a discussion among metallurgists. 
It was the first authorative statement published on 


Vanadium in this country, and we were surprised to find the 

wide circulation it had and the amount of interest it created, 
Harper's clientele mst be of the first order if the class of 
people who have written us is a criterion—we think it may be 


considered a fair one. ’ 
Yours very truly, Voie 


ELP-EAD 


The Baby: His Care and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


This book tells everything the mother should know regarding the food, clothing, and bringing. 
up of “‘the baby.” It is a complete and authoritative treatise, written by the highest authority in 
the world on this subject. Attractively bound and fully illustrated. 


-, $1.00 net. (Postage 7 cts.) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. Pwight, Ill. at. Leula, Mo., White N. ¥. Pitchers, 
Hot Spri Ark. Marion. Ind. Locuat St. Columb 6 Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. Lexington, Vi naa. Omaha, 1087. Ave. Previdenee, K. I 
Haven, Conn. Pertiand, Me. Cer. nd 2 Philadel Richmend, Va. 
H. . Bread &t. Terente, Ont... Canada. 


© apitel St. 265 5. ollege Ave. Buffa Pa. Lendon, England, 
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